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Prices: 
Each $1.50 
Dozen $15.00 


“DOUGLAS MacARTHUR” — a true leader in 
roses, and a royal tribute to the man for whom this 
rare rose is named. An exclusive Wayside intro- 
duction. A vigorous and very free-blooming hybrid 
tea. Strong bushes with dark green healthy foliage. 
The tulip-shaped buds open into glorious flowers 
of rose-gold and salmon, exquisitely blended. This 
truly American Rose requires no coddling. 


Wayside’s Famous Book- 
Catalog 


Because of conditions we have only had 
a limited number printed, so be sure to 
get your name in early. More new 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs, and Plants. 
Filled with rare and interesting items for 
your garden. All new flowers in true life 
colors. To be sure of this famous, help- 
ful and timely book, kindly enclose with 
your request 25 cents in coins or stamps 
to cover postage and handling costs. 





Each $1.00 
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VWume. Chiang Kai-shek 
A Truly Regal “Mum” 


The finest ‘‘“mum” in our collection and also the hardiest. 
An exquisite new one with stiffly petaled, double blooms, 
so perfectly arranged that they look like greenhouse grown 
ones. Blooms two inches in diameter. Flowering in late 
August and September. The coloring a blending of yellows 
with a slight undertone of rose. 


Three $2.75 


Prices: 
Each $1.50 
Dozen $15.00 





“PEARL HARBOR”—this new Hybrid Tea Rose 
will honor our fellow Americans who gave their 
lives that America might live on. An exclusive 
Wayside Gardens introduction. Vigorous canes. 
Bud is exceptionally long and pointed. Upper sur- 
face of petals delicate shade of shell pink, with 
golden bronze shadings at the base. Outside of 
petals vivid Tyrian rose. Practically thornless. 


Other New Things 


Two fine hardy Tritomas, ‘Coral Sea” 
and “Maid of Orleans.” Also a fine Ve- 
ronica named ‘‘Blue Peter," after the flag 
displayed by a ship when she is ready 
to leave port. Then, too, there’s the new 
Thornless Barberry. In every other re- 
spect same as the common Barberry, 
but no THORNS. See catalog for other 
new items and prices. 


Dozen $10 





American Agents for 
Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 
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: Jackson & Perkins Co., 362 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


1 | Send me J. & P. Dwarf Apple Trees, quantities and varieties 
i listed below, at planting time, transportation collect. 
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Roses, Perennials and Fruits” for 


Send new 1943 Catalog in natural color—‘‘The Parade of Modern 
my Victory Garden this Spring. 
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Large, Luscious Apples 


on sensational 


J. &P. Dwarfer Dwarf Trees 


that will bear in your own yard next year! 
| ANDSOME, long-lived, midget Apple Trees you can have in your 


own garden or yard without crowding out other plants! They bear 

bigger, more colorful Apples than the big trees do, and grow only 
5 or 6 ft. tall. The little girl at left is just three years old; the Dwarfer 
Dwarf Apple Tree was planted the year she was born. 

Grown from buds of finest full-size American varieties, grafted on a 
special root-stock. The root-stock makes the miracle—the trees stay 
dwarf, the Apples ripen two weeks earlier, and they start right in to 
bloom and bear the very next year! 

In Spring every branch is covered with lovely, fragrant blossoms. 
Flowers, foliage, fruit and graceful shape all make J. & P. Dwarfer 
Dwarf Apple Trees ideal. Along a fence or drive, they may be planted as 
close as 6 ft. apart. Plant more than one, for pollination. 


Wealthy Early McIntosh Yellow Delicious 
Cortland McIntosh Red Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Jonathan Red Delicious Northern Spy 


3- to 4-ft., 2-yr.-old nursery-grown trees, guaranteed to live and 
bear, $2 each; any 8 for $5, transportation collect. 


Order Direct from This Ad, to "- 
be sure of the varieties you want 


The Parade of Modern Roses, 
Perennials and Fruits 


In Natural Color—See the New Roses for FREE 
1943, including Pinocchio, Greer Garson, 

Sonata, Mandalay, Torch, etc. 180 natural color pictures, 
all the favorites in the Parade of Modern Roses, also 
Modern Perennials, J. & P. Dwarfer Dwarf Apples, and 
other choice fruits for your Victory Garden. Send post 
card or coupon today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


362 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 






Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 




















A CLUMP of rhubarb can be started into early growth by surrounding 
it with a glass-covered bottomless box banked round with manure. 


POT UP newly-rooted cuttings while the roots are still short enough to 
be handled without breaking. Avoid using very rich soil in this first 
potting. 

HANDLES promise to be available for the reconditioning of disabled 
hand tools. Wherever possible such tools should be repaired rather than 
replaced. 


IN ADDITION to pressing rock garden plants, irises and other winter- 
lifted plants back into the earth, top dressing with garden soil will 
prove beneficial. 

PLANTING too early in poorly prepared soil is bad practice. Garden 
soil should not be dug, cultivated or planted when so wet that it sticks 
to the tools. 


SEEDLINGS newly transplanted indoors, or cuttings in course of root- 
ing can be kept from wilting by covering with a layer or two of moist 
cheese cloth. 


AN OLD iron rake can be made into an excellent tool for the early 
destruction of tiny weeds through the removal of a few outer teeth 
and the shortening of all of them. 


THE SHOE that protects the foot that sinks the spade must now be 
as carefully conserved as the spade itself. Overshoes, even those badly 
worn, will come in handy in wet weather. 


WHEN selecting either woody or annual vines for screening or shading 
purposes, remember that shading and eye-proofing properties are much 
less in those with small or dainty foliage. 


AS THE weather warms, at least part of the covering should be removed 
from bulb beds. Covering can also be removed from pansies, English 
daisies and similar plants which are planted in coldframes. 


IF BEAN poles are purchased from the lumber yard, be sure to obtain 
rough-sawn material rather than that which is smoothly planed. A 
supply of gray birch brush cut now will provide supports for garden 
plants when needed. 


IT IS now believed that the “‘bleeding’’ of late-pruned grapes is not 
harmful to the plants. In order to bear satisfactory crops, grapes need 
pruning, even at the expense of some loss of sap from newly cut 
surfaces. 


WHERE the modern practice of watering newly set young plants with 
liquid fertilizer (starter solutions) is contemplated, it should be re- 
membered that the soil should be well limed; see Horticulture, Febru- 
ary 15, 1942. 

IN THE Spring clean-up do not remove the mulch from beneath shrubs. 
In fact, rakings from other parts of the garden and covering hay 
removed from herbaceous plants can well be disposed of by spreading 
them beneath them. 


TRANSPLANT indoor seedlings as soon as they are large enough to 
handle. A three-inch depth of soil is satisfactory for the first trans- 
planting or “‘pricking-off’’. Individual pots are best for any necessary 
second transplanting. 

A HOE with the corners of the cutting edge removed will permit work- 
ing close to tender plant stems without danger of destroying plants as 
well as weeds. Also, well-worn hoes can be reduced in width to permit 
their use in close quarters. 


AVOID gluts by planning repeated sowings of beans, carrots and similar 
crops. With others such as peas and tomatoes plan succession through 
the growing of varieties requiring different periods to reach maturity. 
Also, plan to can or preserve the main crop of principal kinds. 

BEFORE planting tree fruits, particularly, apples and pears, consider the 
area which they will require at maturity and remember that pests must 
be controlled if usable fruit is to be expected. Truly dwarf plants are 
best for home gardens, provided the graft unions are planted above 
ground thus preventing the tops from making roots of their own. 
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TRANGELY enough, this war seems to be developing a greater interest 

in hobbies than has ever existed in the past. Specializing in plants of 
different kinds is one of the most popular of these hobbies, one which can 
be indulged in without leaving home and at very small expense. Men and 
women all over the country are interested in the growing of begonias and 
there are few among them who would not take pride in the possession of 
such a plant of the begonia Rex magnifica as the one shown in this illustra- 
tion. This plant was grown by A. E. Rippey of Los Angeles, California, 
who also made the photograph. The plant was eight months old at the 
time the picture was made and the leaves then measured 20 by 11 inches. 
Begonia enthusiasts have a national organization known as the American 
Begonia Society and publish The Begonian at Long Beach, California. 
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CHECKING UP ON GARDENING INFORMATION 


preconceived ideas and forget some of the things they 

have read, if they are to make the most of their war- 
time gardens. Most of the experts are revising their recommenda- 
tions and experienced gardeners are coming forward with reports 
which demand consideration. It is important to remember too 
that gardening instructions cannot be swallowed wholesale. 
What applies perfectly in one section may be wholly unjustified 
in another. Gardens in limestone regions must be given different 
treatments from those in sections which have an acid soil. Small 
city gardens must be given more intensive treatment than sub- 
urban or farm gardens where more room is available and where 
crops can be allowed to spread out to a greater extent. 

One point for the city gardener to remember is, that there 
is always room upward. Keeping that fact in mind, however, 
we may do what many writers have set down as not wise practice 
in city gardens. Take the growing of small pole beans, for 
example.-The makers of home gardens have been consistently 
told they should not undertake to grow beans on poles because 
of the amount of space required. The fact 
is, however, that pole beans will produce so 
abundantly if adequately fertilized, and over 
such a long season, that they will yield much 
more food than can be grown in a similar 
area by relying only on bush beans. The 
output of Kentucky Wonder beans or of the 
variety known as Golden Cluster is amaz- 
ingly heavy. Even lima beans will give better 
results in small gardens if climbing kinds are 
used. In the North there is nothing better 
than Early Leviathan, which is perhaps the 
only pole lima which can be expected to give 
even a reasonably early crop in the colder 
states. 

Farther south the sieva limas are very 
productive. In its February issue the Mis- . 
souri Botanical Garden Bulletin says: 

The sieva limas are very active climbers. In 
our last year’s victory garden they were grown 
on hills of about five plants, one ten-foot pole 
to a hill, and every four poles tied together into 
a square, tent-like figure. The beans not only 
climbed to the top of these poles, but they ran 
along on strings which stretched from the top of 
each tent to the next. No bush lima could have 


ever yielded so heavily on the same amount of 
soil. 


(CF pron makers will have to rid themselves of some 


Most of the articles being written about 
victory gardens advise against planting 





squashes. It may be good advice, but not necessarily so. The 
Massachusetts State College recognizes this fact and in its most 
recent bulletin has suggested the planting of squashes between 
the hills or rows of sweet corn. It is possible in many instances 
to plant squashes at the edge of the garden and to train them out 
over the lawn or over a compost heap, or perhaps over a wall 
or fence. When this practice is followed, no land is wasted. 
Moreover, some of the newer squashes have a less rampant habit 
than the old-fashioned kinds and do not ramble very far. Butter- 
cup and Butternut are new varieties of great merit and particu- 
larly adapted to cultivation in the home garden. Although 
classed as Winter squashes they can be used very early. 

Sweet corn has been mentioned, but that too has been ostra- 
sized by many of the authorities who have drafted plans for 
victory gardens. However, new and very low-growing kinds are 
now on the market and there is no reason whatever why they 
should not have a place in the home garden. Some of them, 
known as midget varieties, grow only about three feet high. It is 
true that the ears are small, but they are produced freely and 
are exceedingly palatable. 

Sweet corn is good food and there are 
special reasons for growing it at home. It is 
one of the vegetables which loses its sugar 
content in a very few hours and cannot be 
enjoyed at its best unless prepared for the 
table within a few hours after it has been 
harvested. The shorter the time between 
pulling the ears and putting them into the 
kettle, the better. 

Although the chief interest of the garden 
maker should center around the so-called 
protective vegetables, there is no reason why 
other kinds cannot be grown, if the home 
gardener has such odds and ends of space as 
usually are to be found. To quote again the 
Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin: 

Parsley will ordinarily do better in the edge 
’ of a flower bed than it will in a vegetable garden. 
Okra can be planted among the flowers or shrub- 
bery and, if the aphids are kept off, will be most 
attractive. Both sweet and hot peppers make 
good growth in a perennial border and look very 
well, leaving room in the vegetable garden for 
something else. Dill and sweet basil are better 
off in the flower border than among the vegeta- 
bles and if the spot is to their liking, they may 
self-sow from year to year. 

This bulletin also discusses a question 
which has been debated many times at 








garden club meetings and occasionally 
through the columns of Horticulture. It 
has to do with the value of hoeing, apart 
from keeping down weeds. The bulletin 
declares that hoeing seems to be positively 
beneficial in a city garden, even if no weeds 
are to be seen. The fact that it discourages 
ants and other small pests is given as one 
possible reason, but in any event the flat 
statement is made that a well-hoed garden 
yields much better per square foot than one 
which is poorly hoed. Experience has 
proved the necessity of keeping weeds 
under control and of doing this while they 
are very small. Weeds are competitors with 
the plants for moisture and plant food. 
It is true that deep cultivation after the 
vegetables have become well started will 
do physical damage, but most gardeners 
know, by this time, that Summer cultiva- 
tion must always be very shallow. Once the 
plants have grown large enough hoeing 
can give way to mulching. 

The old-time advice to hill up the soil 
around corn and to make ridges of soil 
against growing root crops and to plant 
squashes and cucumbers in elevated hills is 
now being put forward by old-time garden 
makers who are being asked to help the 
novice. All these practices are wrong except 
in gardens where there is too much mois- 
ture, in which event hilling may be neces- 
sary to drain off some of the water. Usu- 
ally it is more necessary to conserve mois- 
ture and level culture does this best. This is 
true even when planting in “‘hills’’ is rec- 
ommended. “‘Hills’’ does not necessarily 
mean a raised surface. 

Some of the war garden bulletins which 
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AEOLIAN HARPS 


ORE and more the pleasure of hearing is put away with our opera glasses, to 
be taken out for concerts and special musical events. Only two sounds in the 


are being published repeat the statement 
which appears in many books that lima 
beans should always be planted with the 
eye down so that they can break through 
the ground more readily. Now, long expe- 
rience has shown that there is no good 
reason for this practice. It is not followed 
by commercial growers. 


The Horned Poppy 


RECENT writer in Horticulture spoke 
of the Horned Poppy, Glaucium 
flavum, but did not bring out all of its 
fine qualities. It is very drouth resistant 
and here in northwestern California, where 
there are practically no rains from mid- 
June to October, they survive perfectly and 
give great bloom in late May or June. 

In moister spots they bloom earlier and 
with me often make great bushy plants 
three and one-half feet high and about as 
far across, with a mass of bloom. When 
this bloom wanes, I cut them off to the 
ground and a good second bloom comes. 
Another cut and another bloom and in late 
seasons still another. 

I do not know just how hardy they are 
but they come from the Ukraine in Russia, 
where Winters are severe and a West Vir- 
ginia writer finds them hardy. They thrive 
in a soil which is well drained although 
always moist but I am sure would not be 
too happy in a very heavy or soggy soil. 
The horned poppy is a most excellent cut 
flower, needing no particular treatment to 
rnake them keep and carry well. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 











Lawns in War Time 


AWNS must necessarily become a 
side issue in time of war, but 
should not be wholly neglected. The 
3-8-7 victory garden fertilizer can- 
not lawfully be used on lawns, but 
dealers are offering mixtures which 
will help to keep them in good con- 
dition. Such materials as sheep ma- 
nure, shredded cattle manure, bone 
meal, prepared sewage sludge and 
superphosphate are still available. 
Lawns should be raked promptly and 
carefully as soon as dry enough and 
rolled once or twice to press Winter- 
heaved sod back into place. Watering 
in dry times will do much to offset 
the lack of fertilizers. 




















garden get much notice in our popular poetry as being appropriate to such places— 
the song of the bird and wind sighing in the pines. This is tantamount to boasting 
of our inattention and failure to cultivate our talents. 

The sensitive ear welcomes all friendly sounds. It hears what cannot be seen. No 
darkness can muffle the crisp rustle of oak leaves, the incipient rasp of the elm or 
the faint swish of the willow. So when night comes and the eye can no longer 
work, the ear discovers the changing season in the crackling maple leaves and knows 
by a tell-tale rattle that a dead stem is hidden in the tree peony. The gardener does 
not need to see his garden. His ears know the plants by their voices. 

Chinese poetry is replete with garden sounds. The favorite cannot be heard by 
the New Englander at home, alas! In the southland, air moving in bamboo will 
transport any asses ears to fairyland with the sweetest, strangest music in Titania’s 
repertoire. 

The frequent poetic resort to sounds made by other plants in the celestial king- 
dom leads us to suppose that the Oriental takes for granted that each plant has its 
individual voice, no matter how faint, which all could hear who would take the 
trouble. The premise is reasonable. Every pliant has its own arrangement of sup- 
porting stems and free foliage which clack like castanets or vibrate like an aeolian 
harp when the breeze comes along to play them. 

Not all these vegetable instruments make equally agreeable sounds. Why should 
they? Not all the tones made by a symphony orchestra are equally sweet. Yet 
they all have a place and in that place are indispensable. On a Summer night, the 
gardener is satisfied with the reticent, whispering music of his garden, finding 
nothing to cavil at in the orchestra that nature assembles for his benefit. 


—Fletcher Steele. 
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The White February Daphne 


HE white February daphne blooms in 

February in climates a little less rigor- 
ous than that of New England, hence the 
name. In Massachusetts it will sometimes 
be filled with flowers as early as late March 
and always in April. Spring frosts and even 
snow seem not to bother it at all. It is fully 
hardy even into Canada. 

There are many daphnes—some 50 
species and numerous varieties. Everyone 
now knows the rose daphne (Daphne 
cneorum), a mountain plant from central 
and southern Europe, first introduced in 
1752 but attaining popularity only in the 
last 20 years. Perhaps the best known and 
best loved fragrant dwarf shrub, it well 
deserves the high place it has won. 

The white February daphne, in some 
ways more deserving, is hardly known at 
all. A top-rank shrub of extreme merit, this 
variety of D. mezereum is destined to, 
someday, be a great star in the galaxy of 
horticultural desirables. 

The fact that it is the first shrub to 
awake in the garden is only one good 
quality of the white February daphne. In 
maturity it is a rounded shrub, some four 
feet high and as wide, carrying many slen- 
der, almost upright, branches that at flow- 
ering time become long wands of fragrant 
cream-white blossoms and later is filled 
with small leaves. It is tidy in Summer and 
colorful with a crop of yellow berries. Even 
after the garden is again asleep it is decora- 
tive, each branch being fully studded with 
the next year’s flower buds, completely 
formed and plainly showing. 

Ordinary garden soils suit it. It blooms 
profusely when small and, although it pre- 
fers a sunny position it endures part shade 
without sulking. 

The white February daphne is a grand, 
rare plant which will be in “The Novelty 
Parade” at the Boston Flower Show this 
Spring. Then and there, too, will be an 
answer to the question, “Where can I 
get it?” 

—wWill C. Curtis. 
Garden-in-the- Woods, 
South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Shasta Daisies for Cutting — 


Varieties which have been found partic- 
ularly useful for decorative purposes 


HAT a Shasta daisy which is suitable 

for landscape use could be unsatisfac- 
tory as a cut flower might not be apparent 
to the casual observer but will become ob- 
vious after a little thought. Although the 
matter need not be presented in detail, it 
might be well to state a few characteristics 
which the professional user of cut flowers 
employs in appraising the value of the dif- 
ferent kinds which he has found suitable 
for his work. 

The shape of the flower is of the utmost 
importance. For instance, a full rounded 
flower with overlapping petals, as in va- 
riety Shasta Supreme, is preferred by most 
to the narrow-petaled kinds. That is often, 
in fact, the only thing a professional asks 
for in a Shasta, but the more critical also 
looks to length and construction of stem, 
preferring one which is long, yet, at the 
same time, strong enough to hold its bur- 
den aloft, without being coarse. If the pro- 
fessional grows his flowers, he also insists 
that the plant has sufficient stamina to carry 
it through Winter without undue cod- 
dling. A plant possessing all these charac- 
ters and carrying, in addition, a very long 
blooming period quickly wins the profes- 
sional’s heart. Amateurs, as well, can profit 
by the same high quality. 

Judged by the foregoing standards, 
Shasta Supreme, although an old single va- 
riety, still retains front rank with most 
users of cut flowers. That is easily under- 
stood after one gets to know its lovely 
round flowers and the hardiness of the 
plant. No doubt the newer Admiral Byrd 
will usurp its place when it becomes better 
known. The latter has pure white flowers 
which may get six inches or more across 
under good culture, on stems 30 inches 
long, and the flowers will stand up three 
weeks after cutting. Top all that with an 
ironclad constitution and one has.a real 
cutting variety. 

The lovely flowers of Beaute Nivelloise, 
with their double rows of fringed petals 
and large size (six or seven inches on well- 
grown specimens), will perhaps captivate 
one at first sight, as they did me, but sub- 
sequent behavior, if it acts as it has here, 
may change that opinion. Here, at least, its 
blossoms are too ephemeral to have any 
value as cut flowers, especially if the plants 
are given sufficient fertility to produce the 
large flowers for which the variety has come 
to be noted among those who have given it 
careful trial. 

In the double-flowered section, Marconi 
is the best that has been tested here so far. 
I place it over Esther Read for several rea- 
sons, the principal one being a sturdier con- 
stitution. Marconi’s chrysanthemum-like 
double flowers, on 20-inch stems, make 
splendid cutting material and its Summer- 
long blooming period is also a good recom- 
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mendation. Although some plants in the 
open field were lost last Winter, those in 
the garden and in frames went into Sum- 
mer iu excellent shape. Two other dou- 
bles, Mount Shasta and Snowball, have 
much in the way of flower quality to 
recommend them. 

The first of these, a plant with fully 
double flowers with a double row of over- 
lapping ray petals, would be more valuable 
in the North if it were hardier. Here we 
have to winter it in a protected frame, but 
it is worth the trouble to any user of 
cut flowers, for it commences to bloom 
with the first Shastas and continues until 
Autumn. 


Snowball has not been here long enough 
to make a careful appraisal of its worth, 
although its behavior thus far in a 
Summer-long production of large, double 
flowers on long stems indicates that we 
have something of promise. If it proves to 
be hardy, it will surely take its place among 
the best. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Garden Club Council Meeting 


HE National Council of State Garden 

Clubs, Inc., will hold its annual Spring 
meeting for the election of officers and the 
formation of plans for a war-time program 
in Tulsa, Okla., on May 5-7. 

In accordance with the request of the 
government that all unnecessary travel be 
cancelled for the duration, only the board 
of directors, state presidents and one other 
representative from each state will be eligi- 
ble for this meeting. 











AN ENCLOSED WINDOW GARDEN 


OST of the problems which confront home makers who try to 

develop window gardens have been solved by Mrs. Wilfrid O. 
White of Boston, Mass., as indicated in the accompanying illustration. 
The framework was constructed of light boards inside the window, and 
the window sill extended. A glass sash was hung at one side of this frame. 
By partly opening this sash as conditions require, Mrs. White is able to 
give her plants just the amount of heat, moisture and protection which 
they require, and they do not suffer from gas poisoning although gas is 
used for cooking in an adoining room. Tender plants in wide variety can 
be grown successfully in this enclosed window garden. 
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PLANTING PLAN FOR A HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN 



















































































Inches 
tween *Time to Later Plantin 
— 30 x 50 Feet Plant ata” 
Plant first hill in each row to 
36 | CORN: Spancross or Golden Early Market. Hills 30” or 10” apart in rows | May 10 ‘SUMMER ‘SOU ASH: 
Straightneck, 
May 25 
36 | CORN: Golden Cross Bantam. Hills 36” or 12” apart in rows May 25 ass 
Plant in middle row 
WINTER SQUASH: 
36 | CORN: Golden Cross Bantam. Hills 36” or 12” apart in rows June 10 mrss sy on 
36 | TOMATOES: Marglobe. 20 plants, staked, 18” apart May. 20-30 
36 | TOMATOES: Marglobe. 20 plants, staked, 18” apart May 20-30 
36 | TOMATOES: Marglobe. 20 plants, staked, 18” apart Mav 20-30 
36 | LATE CABBAGE: Danish Ballhead, 20 plants 18” apart. or Sow seeds | June 1 
' Set plants | July 1 
30 | BEANS: Pencil Pod Black Wax July 1 
30 | BEANS: Stringless Greenpod 3 July 1 
30 | BEANS: Pencil Pod Black Wax June 5 
30 | BEANS: Stringless Greenpod June 5 ! 
en ie a —— Sprouting, one-half row. Sow seed in hills and thin Lettuce follow by Fall 
30 ar, LETTUCE: Grand Rapids, one-half row. Sow seed and thin to oy er — Globe taly 13° 
” apart : 
30 | BEETS: Crosby’s Egyptian. Thin to 2” to 3” apart May 20 
12 | CARROTS: Red Cored Chantenay. Thin to 2” to 3” apart May 20 
30 CABBAGE: Golden Acre, one-half row. Plants 18” apart May 20 
One-half row. Sow seeds in hills. Plants 18” apart 
; Follow by late BEETS: 
: May 10 
30 | BEANS: Stringless Greenpod ay Detroit Dark Red, July 10 
12 LEAF LETTUCE: Grand Rapids, one-half row. Thin to 8” apart. May 10 Follow by CARROTS: 
SPINACH: Summer Savoy, one-half row y Danvers Half Long, July 10 
2 4 CHARD: Lucullus, one-half row. 10” to 12” apart April 15 ‘ete a —. 
BROCCOLI: Green Sprouting, one-half row. Plants 18” apart ms August 15 Jaap 
Follow by CHINESE 
24 | BEETS: Crosby's Egyptian. Thin to 2” apart. Use thinnings for greens | April 15 ne : Tt 
uly 
12 | CARROTS: Red Cored Chantenay. Thin to 2” apart April 15 
12 LETTUCE: Grand Rapids (leaf), one-half row. Plants 8” apart April 15 
White Boston (head), one-half row. Plants 12” apart P Follow by Fall SPINACH: 
; Summer Savoy, August 10 
12 | SPINACH: Long Standing Bloomsdale April 15 
12 CABBAGE: Golden Acre, one-half row. Plants 18” apart April 15 


One-half row. Sow seeds in hills. Plants 18” apart 

















*Planting dates should be advanced two weeks for each 100 miles South. 
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“Greens” for War Time 


«¢/ “NREENS” will have a high place in 

the victory vegetable garden. One 
or two kinds will suffice but a fairly wide 
variety-can be found if it happens that the 
various members of the family have differ- 
ent tastes. The list includes endive, esca- 
rolle, Chinese cabbage, upland cress, corn 
salad and, of course, the better known 
green vegetables, leaf lettuce, Swiss chard, 
spinach, beet greens and New Zealand 
spinach. 

Several of these vegetables are particu- 
larly usable, not only because of their 
dietetic qualities but because they are rela- 
tively free from insect pests. Even beets, 
which are grown both as ‘‘greens’’ and as 
root crops, seldom suffer from any insects 
except the leaf miner, which is not espe- 
cially troublesome. Some kinds of beets, 
and particularly the variety Detroit Dark 
Red, provide a particularly heavy top 
growth. Beet thinnings may be used for 
“‘greens.”” They are especially palatable 
when very small beets are attached. 

Of the several ‘‘greens’’ mentioned, 
Swiss chard is perhaps the easiest to grow, 
as insect pests and diseases rarely attack 
it. Seed can be planted as soon as the 
ground can be worked. Inasmuch as this is 
a cut-and-come-again vegetable, only the 
tender young leaves being picked, a short 
row is sufficient for the average family. It 
will continue to produce all. Summer, but 
the older leaves should be stripped off occa- 
sionally and thrown away. 

Head lettuce is hardly to be recom- 
mended for the home gardener this year, 
but the loose-leaved types can be easily 
grown by the amateur. Piantings at two- 
week intervals will provide a long season. 
Grand Rapids is most often recommended. 
Lettuce will often give particularly good 
results in a coldframe in mid-Summer, 
when it can be readily watered and where 
the frame protects it from drying winds. 

New Zealand spinach has 
come to be a rival of Swiss 
chard in many gardens and 
amateurs often debate the 
relative merits of the two. 
New Zealand spinach is also 
a cut-and-come-again crop, 
the leaves renewing them- 
selves quickly as they are 
harvested. 

Therefore, only a short 
row is needed. The seeds are 
slow to germinate, but when 
the plants have become well 
started, they. will grow rap- 
idly and should be spaced 
two feet apart. It is a hot- 
weather plant and should not 
be started until all danger of 
frost is past. 
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Warning as to Mulches 


WISH to add further to the interesting 

report of Mr. J. R. Watson in the 
February 15 issue of Horticulture, on the 
use of mulching materials. If there ever 
was a time when the home gardener should 
take advantage of mulch it is now, but it 
should be used with certain precautions in 
the northern states. On heavy soils, par- 
ticularly, that tend to warm up slowly in 
the Spring, mulching material should not 
be applied until the plants are growing 
freely. Furthermore, they must not be 
applied on ground where weeds have a 
good start or the weeds as much as the 
vegetables will be benefited by the mulch. 
Mulching material should be applied after 
the ground has been thoroughly cultivated. 

It is possible to increase yields from 25 
to 100 per cent, depending on the material 
that is used. There is no limit to the mate- 
rial that can be used. Chopped cornstalks, 
grass clippings, weeds that have not gone 
to seed, straw, sawdust, peanut shucks or 
other material used for poultry litter, 
clover, alfalfa, or other hay may be used 
to good advantage. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Potatoes for Early Crops 


N A late season, extra early potatoes may 

be obtained by sprouting the “‘seeds’’ in 
the cellar or in a sunny room. The potatoes 
should be cut up in the usual way, after 
which the pieces should be dusted with 
sulphur to prevent excessive evaporation. 
Next they should be spread in shallow 
boxes with the eyes up and given sufficient 
heat so that growth will start. When 
wood-sized sprouts have been made, they 
can be set in the garden where they are to 
grow, great care being taken not to break 
off the sprouts. 
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New Squashes and Tomatoes 


ESSIE L. PUTNAM puts in a good 

word for the Buttercup squash in the 
February 1 issue of Horticulture and all 
who have grown it will agree with her. 
For quality, it has few equals and it is a 
splendid keeper. 

Shaped almost like the old-time ‘‘Cot- 
tage”’ loaf, the seeds are mostly confined to 
the upper part. This fine squash was origi- . 
nated by Professor A. F. Yeager of New 
Hampshire while he was working at the 
North Dakota experiment station. 

Another North Dakota squash of simi- 
lar type is Will's Banquet, a cross between 
Buttercup and Gilmore. It is said by Will & 
Co. of Bismarck, N. D., to be earlier and 
more prolific than Buttercup, but main- 
tains the fine quality. 

Professor Yeager by the way also orig- 
inated a tomato named Bison, which for 
northern gardens, is claimed to be ideal be- 
cause it is a compact grower, a heavy setter 
and extra early. The much talked of to- 
mato, Michigan 4502, and the 1941 All- 
America bronze medal winning tomato 
Victor were also originated by Professor 
Yeager, when he was at Michigan State 
College. This is an early variety. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Leftover Seeds May Be ane) 


EEDS are precious this year. Those 

which have been kept over the Winter 
ought to be tested before they are planted 
and sown thicker if germination is poor. 

If almost all the seeds germinate, thin 
planting should be the rule. This will go 
far to prevent waste. 

There is no harm, indeed, in testing new 
seeds to make sure that they are to germi- 
nate well. This is easily done by counting 
out a certain number, 50 or 100, and put- 
ting them between two sheets of blotting 
paper in a saucer, dampening 
them and setting them in a 
warm place, with a second 
saucer inverted over them. 
The blotting paper must be 
kept moist but not wet and 
there must be no surpius 
water in the saucer. The seeds 
should germinate in a few 
days and the number can then 
be counted. At least 70 per 
cent of them ought to sprout 
in order to be satisfactory. 
Parsnip seed are particularly 
open to suspicion, as their 
germinating qualities soon 
disappear. This is also true 
of onion seeds, but the wise 
gardener will buy sets this 
year if he is to grow onions. 








VERY Spring there come flooding over 
me memories of garden roamings and 
the possibility of new devices in my garden 
ihat I may copy from others. Thus this 
year I remember the annual larkspur of a 
Utah professor and resolve to follow his 
example. As with most Utah gardens, his 
was on a hillside between a canal on one 
side and a long view down the valley on 
the other. In front of his garden he had 
beds of chrysanthemums and of iris, two 
Utah specialties. He was thus sure of 
Spring and Autumn glory, and to get 
Summer color he had scattered annual lark- 
spur seeds among the perennials. In July 
they were all in their pink and purple 
luxuriance. I had done the same thing with 
black-eyed Susans, so strong as almost to 
push the iris aside, but this year I shall try 
larkspur. 


HERE are few vegetables or herbs 

which are grown expressly for their 
flower parts. | was reminded of this re- 
cently while paging over a Southern Cali- 
fornia seed catalogue which lists and illus- 
trates roselle or Jamaica sorrel, Hibiscus 
sabdariffa. This annual plant of old world 
tropics has long been grown in hot dry 


countries for the sake of its enlarged, acid, 
flower calyx. This calyx is used for making 
jelly or jam suggestive in flavor of that 
made from cranberries. It is said to be the 
source of the Queensland jelly shipped 
from Australia to all parts of the world. 

The catalogue author suggests the fol- 
lowing procedure for making this jelly. 

After the flower petals fall remove calyxes 
from seed pod. To four solid quarts of calyxes 
add one quart of cold water; boil until tender. 
Strain through cheesecloth, but do not squeeze. 
Measure the juice by the cup; measure an equal 
number of cups of sugar, which should be 
placed in the oven to heat. Boil the juice 20 
minutes, add the hot sugar, boil three minutes, 
strain once more into glasses. 

A cooling acid drink is also made from 
the juice of the calyxes. 

Roselle is a very tender annual which 
will reach a height of four or five feet in 
the warmest sections of the country. Its 
range of possible cultivation is extended 
somewhat by the availability of an early 
flowering strain. In Southern California 
the seeds are sown so that plants will stand 
four feet apart in rows six feet apart. In 
the past they have been planted much closer 
in the row causing each row to take on a 
hedge-like aspect. 





Jens Jensen, the noted Mid-West landscape architect, who has 
been awarded the George Robert White Medal of Honor. 





ABBAGE worms, the larvz of the 

brimstone butterfly, as well as other 
pests give much trouble to cabbage grow- 
ers, but rather than recommend arsenate 
dusting why not try just plain dust like 
talc or sulphur? Years ago I noticed that 
cabbages alongside dusty highways—this 
was in the days of gravel and macadam 
roads and the early days of the automobile 
—were not infested with caterpillars and 
so I took to gathering road dust, with 
which I covered all the greens. The worms 
did not like it and the butterflies laid no 
eggs on dusted parts. 


LETTER from Dr. L. H. Bailey has 

cleared up the nomenclature of the 
large-leaved pileas which were discussed 
in Horticulture, December 15, 1942. Dr. 
Bailey tells me that Mr. Killip of the 
National Herbarium, the authority on this 
group of plants from the Andes, has studied 
specimens from several sources and con- 
firmed the former opinion that the same 
plant has been grown under two, or pos- 
sibly more, names. The right name for the 
one illustrated in Horticulture for last 
December 15 is Pilea involucrata. There- 
fore, all specimens of this plant now being 
known as P. spruceana should be labeled 
P. involucrata. This clears the way for the 
full use of the newly coined vernacular 
name “‘Panamiga,”’ in reference to western 


_ hemisphere good neighborliness. 


WAS highly pleased to read that Jens 

Jensen, now of Ellison Bay, Wisconsin, 
had been awarded the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. I met Mr. Jensen in 
Highland Park, Illinois, at the annual 
meeting of the Men’s Garden Club of 
America last June and was greatly im- 
pressed by his urbanity and his gracious 
acceptance of the honor paid him at that 
time. 

It was on that occasion that a new rose 
garden given the town by the Men's 
Garden Club of Highland Park in honor of 
Mr. Jensen and two other former residents 
was dedicated. Mr. Jensen made a few re- 
marks and it was evident by the warm re- 
ception given him that the residents of 
Highland Park had a great liking for their 
former fellow townsman. Mr. Jensen had 
lived in Highland Park for many years 
while he was in active practice, carrying 
out the work that won him international 
fame in landscape architecture. 

Although the accompanying portrait, 
which was sent to me by one of his friends, 
shows him in a very informal pose, it is an 
excellent likeness, and I am sure that his 
friends throughout the world will be glad 
to see it reproduced. 
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Madonna Lily Blight 

HE blight of the Madonna lilies is 

caused by a fungus which thrives dur- 
ing warm wet weather. The first symp- 
toms are small brown spots which enlarge, 
coalesce and soon destroy the leaves in 
prolonged periods of wet weather. Spots 
may develop on the flower buds, distorting 
and ruining the flowers. The bulbs are not 
injured, but may not grow as large as they 
do when the foliage remains healthy until 
after the blooming season. 

George L. Slate has reported in New 
York Nursery Notes that spraying the foli- 
age with Bordeaux mixture at intervals of 
a week to 10 days during rapid Spring 
growth will hold this blight in check. Mr. 
Slate’s advice is to spray more frequently 
in warm wet seasons and less in cool, dry 
ones, making the first application as soon as 
the plants are a few inches tall and before 
temperatures rise above 60 degrees for any 
length of time. The spray should be ap- 
plied before rains if possible. Spraying is 
of little value after the disease is well 
started. 


Using Less Nitrogen 

VEN though victory garden fertilizers 

contain less nitrogen they can be 
counted on to produce good crops. This» 
is borne out by the results of recent experi- 
ments at Windsor, Conn., comparing nor- 
mal amounts of nitrogen with less than 
normal amounts. Onion sets, sweet pota- 
toes and peppers fell off only 10 per cent 
in production when a 3-6-8 fertilizer was 
used instead of the normal mixture of 
6-6-8. Both applications were made at the 
rate of 1500 pounds per acre. Other crop 
responses revealed by the test that early 
carrots, sweet corn, cobbler potatoes and 
tomatoes produced over 80 per cent of the 
yield obtained by standard fertilizer treat- 
ments. Lettuce, radishes, early beets and 
spinach produced slightly over 70 per cent 
of a normal crop even though the nitrogen 
content of the fertilizer was reduced one- 
half. 


Increasing Bulbous Irises 

ULBOUS irises which are in short 

supply can be multiplied in American 
gardens, Robert C. Moncure has reported 
in Garden Gossip that 12 bulbs of Iris 
reticulata were increased to 600 blooming- 
size bulbs and an equal number of smaller 
offsets in four years. 

The mother bulbs were set in a liberally 
sanded, well-drained heavy soil into which 
a complete fertilizer was dug at the rate of 
a half pound per 10 square feet. The bulbs 
were planted 10 inches apart and three 
inches deep in late September. A feeding of 
two ounces of nitrate of soda per 10 square 
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feet was given after the appearance of leaf 
growth in the Spring. Except for weeding, 
and a similar feeding with nitrate of soda, 
the following Spring, the bulbs were left 
undisturbed until after the second Summer. 
They were then dug, stored in a dry shed 
and replanted in September. Two more 
years under the same soil preparation and 
feeding programs gave the increase men- 
tioned. Also one bulb of I. reticulata Can- 
tab increased to 27 blooming-size bulbs 
and 24 small offsets. Under war-time con- 
ditions such results may not prevail since 
chemical nitrogen is not available for orna- 
mental plants. 


Moist-Fleshed Sweet Potatoes 


OST of the vegetables sold as yams 

in northern markets are not yams at 
all, but they are just as good, according to 
New Jersey Agriculture. Nancy Hall and 
Porto Rico sweet potatoes are the moist- 
fleshed product that so many people de- 
mand in place of yams. 

The long prospect of not much meat 
gravy, little butter or sugar, and just 
enough drippings to shine the bottom of 
the frying pan, should cause any lover of 
sweet potatoes that candy themselves to 
place his order for Nancy Hall or Porto 
Ricos—or just ask for ‘‘yams’’. If enough 
calls continue to come in, more vegetable 
men will try to carry the moist-fleshed 
delights and more growers will grow 
Nancy Halls or Porto Ricos, which are 
just as good as yams. 

One big Nancy Hall sweet potato con- 
tains nearly all of the energy a man needs in 
one meal. No matter whether it is baked, 
boiled, or fried, it is delicious, rich-flav- 
ored, moist-fleshed, deep-colored food that 
really needs nothing added to it but a dash 
of salt. It is high in vitamins and contains 
about 15 per cent of sugar. It is significant 
that many growers of the dry type of sweet 
potato raise some Nancy Halls or Porto 
Ricos for their own tables. 





Learning From Showing 

ARRY L. MARSHALL and Murray 

Minehart of Los Angeles, Cal., have 
stated in The Begonian the benefits to be 
had from exhibiting plants in shows. They 
say: 

When we were asked to place a separate 
exhibit of our begonias in the recent Inglewood 
Dahlia Show, we demurred. Did we have 
enough show material? Finally we thought we 
did. When setting them up, we found, to our 
dismay, we did not feel at all sure of several 
of the names of our plants. Here is benefit 
number one. By the time the exhibit was taken 
home we had each plant named, and feel pretty 
sure, named correctly. We learned about stag- 
ing. Invaluable experience to anyone, and we 
are happy to have made the effort. We learned 
about transportation of flowers, especially of 
brittle, fragile potted plants. We were fortunate 
in finding a very careful driver who was also 
sensitive to the dangers the plants had to 
undergo. We actually had no casualties. 

Among other things, we count the great 
satisfaction we feel in having been able to do 
a creditable exhibit for the show and having 
been instrumental in giving so many people 
some pleasure. 

They now feel that any amount of trou- 
ble is worth while, when it comes to ex- 
hibiting in flower shows. They have tried 
it before, but seem to like it better as they 
learn more about it. 


Transplanting of Seedlings 


EEDLINGS started in boxes or pots in 
the house should not be left too long 
before they are thinned or transplanted. 
Otherwise their growth will be checked and 
they will become spindling. One trans- 
planting is good for most of them. They 
may be very tiny but they are easy to shift 
if an orange stick such as manicurists use is 
employed to lift them out of the soil. A 
toothpick or any small pointed stick may 
be substituted. They should be reset just 
a trifle deeper than before, and the soil 
firmed carefully around them. 
When transplanted, the seedlings should 
be set far enough apart to give them plenty 
of room to develop. 
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See What a 
Wealth of Subjects 
It Covers ! 


Gardens and Garden Features 

The Rock Garden and What to Grow in It 

Perennials and Biennials 

Annual Flowers New and Old 

Seed Sowing Indoors and Out 

Spring Bulbs and Some Others 

Garden Lilies and Their Culture 

Peonies and Irises 

Gladioli, Dahlias, and Other Bulbous 
Plants of Summer 

Roses and Their Care 

Herbs and Herb Gardens 

Wild Flowers and Their Special Needs 

Vegetables and How to Grow Them 

Lawn Construction and Maintenance 

Pools and Aquatic Plants 

Hedges, Hedge Plants and Edgings 

Ground Covers for Different Sections 

Ornamental Trees and Their Care 

Evergreen Trees and How to Grow Them 

Ornamental Shrubs in Summer and 
Winter 

Vines for North and South 

The Garden in Summer and Autumn 

Winter Protection for the Garden 

Greenhouses for Amateurs 

Home Garden Fruits 

Pruning and Grafting Methods 

An Invitation to the Birds 

The Winter Window Garden 

Flower Shows and Flower Show 
Schedules 

Garden Labels of Many Kinds 

Cut Flowers and Their Arrangements 

The Art of Photographing Flowers 

Fertilizers and the Way to Use Them 

Destructive Insects and Other Garden 
Pests 

Tools and Gadgets 
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Dietary Value of Herbs 


EAR EDITOR—I feel it necessary to 

take exception to the statement made 
in the February 1 issue of Horticulture, 
“Eighteen Million Home Gardens Is the 
Goal,”” wherein it states, to quote, ““The 
same question may be raised as regards 
herbs; they have little value except as 
seasoning.” 

No one questions the value of herbs as 
seasoning in relieving the monotony of a 
restricted choice of diet. However, to dis- 
miss herbs on that point alone does not 


- present the facts as known to those who 


have made a study of the problem. From 
the earliest times it has been recognized 
that condimental herbs have a distinct 
value as digestive aids. Recent scientific 
studies have shown excellent ratios of vita- 
min content and many of them contain 
essential minerals in a greater proportion 
to their bulk than some of the so-called 
essential vegetables. 

Aside from this the surest way to en- 
courage a maximum consumption of as 
sufficient quantity of nutritious foods and 
to assist in their digestability is through the 
use of condimental herbs. 

—Sherman K. Hardy. 
Lexington, Mass. 





Achimenes as House Plants 


EAR EDITOR—In the number of 

Horticulture dated March 15, 1942, 
I found a short article by Marie E. Simpson 
of Biloxi, Miss., about her success with 
achimenes. In Biloxi, the achimenes seem 
to be successful as window box plants, but 
here I follow the directions given with my 
bulbs and plant in pots in February, with 
the result that all Suramer there are showers 
of blossoms with lovely foliage trailing 
from the pots in a sunny window where 
the house plants stood all Winter. They 
do best in the house, but can be kept in a 
sheltered spot on a porch, if given plenty 
of water. They literally stand in water all 
the time. 

—Anna C. Olin. 

Braintree, Mass. 


94-Year-Old Christmas Cactus 


EAR EDITOR— My 94-year-old 

Christmas cactus has blossomed again 
this year, for the 90th time. The blooms 
this year were only 20, half the number of 
last year, but the flowers were as large and 
as brilliant. The plant is withered now but 
will probably respond to treatment—this 
condition seems to be an.aftermath of its 
efforts to reproduce. My hope is that it 
holds to its ambition for the next six years. 

—Mrs. E. C. Cook. 

York Village, Me. 


March 1, 1943 


Once More the Judas Tree 


EAR EDITOR—Even a cursory con- 
sideration of the genus Cercis and 
its geographical distribution will convince 
those who quarrel with the common name 
of the European species that there is really 
little ground for disapproval, much as we 
deplore the historical significance. The 
common name of Judas tree has been used 
in Europe for centuries and will doubtless 
continue to be used there but we need have 
no fears that it will ever supplant the name 
of redbud for our own delightful species. 
J. Oxycedrus (Horticulture, January 
1) doubts this was the tree employed by 
the traitor as he says it “‘is too small and 
too fragile’’ and ‘‘the branches are so 
brittle’’ but my experience with the tree 
does not bear out these statements and some 
photos of specimens at Kew show that it is 
capable of developing a trunk and branches 
of good size quite capable of supporting a 
man. A very reliable authority says of 
Cercis siliquastrum that the wood, “is 
beautifully veined, and takes a good 
polish” and grows to a height of 30 feet, 
all of which strongly supports the story 
that this was the tree used. 

If we do not care for the name Judas 
tree it can, at least, lay claim to great 
antiquity and is less offensive than the 
common name, Judas money, by which a 
very charming garden plant is sometimes 
known. 

—Arthur E. Thatcher. 


Hull’s Cove, Me. 

Firewood Losses 
EAR EDITOR — Under ordinary 
conditions any prolonged discussion 


on wood cutting would occasion little in- 
terest to the readers of a garden magazine, 
but with the present fuel crisis everyone 
is concerned. (See Horticulture for Janu- 
ary 1.) 

I would like to mention one very waste- 


ful feature that can and should be remedied. . 


The increased demand for wood coupled 
with high wages will see many choppers, 
who work by the cord, working up the 
trunks of the trees, and leaving the tops 
in high windrows. This will result in a 
loss of 25 per cent of the wood and con- 
stitute a serious fire hazard for several 
years. 

A law requiring everyone who fells a 
tree, to trim it clear to the top, would in- 
duce the chopper to work up the top and 
large branches. The small branches will 
settle down and rot. 

—Enrnest Fritze. 


Osterville, Mass. 
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Fragrance From China 


EAR EDITOR — The February 1 

edition of Horticulture arrived when 
I was enjoying a bouquet of the Chinese 
witch-hazel (Hamamelis mollis) pictured 
on Page 44. The twigs in my bouquet had 
been cut in the garden a day or two pre- 
viously, when the temperature was in the 
neighborhood of freezing, a time when one 
is delighted to find bloom in the garden and 
more than delighted to find fragrance. The 
description accompanying the picture does 
not mention this quality of fragrance, 
which the Chinese witch-hazel possesses to 
a marked degree. I have never noticed it 
out-of-doors, perhaps because the tempera- 
ture at the time it blooms is too cold, but 
when it is brought into the house even a 
few sprays will scent the warm air of the 
living room with an agreeable fragrance 
which is sweet without being cloying. Our 
Winter-blooming Ozark witch-hazel (H. 
vernaiis) is also fragrant, but I believe to 
a lesser degree. 

—Mrs. Oliver B. Jacobs. 

Morristown, N. J. 





Facts About Primroses 


EAR EDITOR — Happy Christina 

Collins, Horticulture, February 1, 
inasmuch as she has an ideal climate for 
primroses. She is right in her belief that 
primroses like a cool, moist climate. Too 
many writers speak glowingly of the charm 
of primroses, but either they fail to men- 
tion what are the ideal conditions for them 
or they do not really know. In all but cool, 
moist situations, all types of primroses call 
for much attention, both Winter and 
Summer. Winter heaving can destroy all 
types where the plants are not heavily pro- 
tected by snow, and in Summer, root rot 
and mites can decimate the toughest of 
the Spring bloomers, making the Summer 
bloomers utterly hopeless. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Hoeing for Soil Aeration 


EAR EDITOR—In all the contro- 

versy about ““To hoe or not to hoe’, 
I have read nothing about the bacteria in 
the soil which make food available to plant 
life. Air is necessary for the growth of 
these bacteria. Hence more hoeing, more 
bacteria and a better growth of the plants. 

—Alice L. Poor. 

Ridgefield, Conn. 


EpITOR’s NOTE—Air is also important for 
root growth but so is moisture which, under 
some conditions can be lost, by too much 
hoeing. 















O MATTER how carefully chosen 
or arranged, herbaceous plants — 
flowers or vegetables — alone cannot pro- 
vide the framework or the sense of con- 
tinuity necessary to a pleasant garden. 
Only woody plants living over from year 
to year and growing up with the seasons 
can supply these needs. Woody plants— 
that is, evergreen and deciduous trees, 
shrubs and vines—are associated most 
closely with long-range planning, and 
rightly when it comes to setting out shade 
trees, the life expectancy of which is far 
greater than that of their planters. 

Not all woody plants, however, are to 
be looked upon as things for the ages. Nor 
do all of them require so long to grow into 
the highest beauty and usefulness of which 
they are capable. Many deciduous shrubs 
can begin to supply color, background and 
other garden interests the first season or 
two after setting and continue as part of 
permanent plantings if put in the right 
places in the proper numbers. 

Perhaps the quickest of all quick-effect 
shrubs are the butterfly bushes (buddleias) 
now available in variety. Their tender tops 
and hardy roots may not make for a place 
in more rugged plantings, but these traits 
permit the butterfly bushes to bridge the 
gap between top-hardy shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants. They can be used in both 
flower gardens and shrub borders. The fact 
that they are cut to the ground each Winter 
ensures a thrifty, symmetrical habit of 
growth, rising from nothing in early 
Spring to four to six feet by the end of 
the season. Modern varieties such as White 
Bouquet, the pink Charming, Royal Red, 
claret-purple Ile de France, the lilac-colored 
Fortune and others will give garden color 





SHRUBS FOR QUICK EFFECTS— 


Kinds which will grow rapidly or which § 
can be transplanted as large plants @ 








after many other garden plants have 
finished flowering. 

Roses as shrubs rather than bedding 
plants are often overlooked by those eager 
planters who demand quick effects. The 
hedge-making possibilities of some of the 
more vigorous of the so-called floribunda 
roses should be more thoroughly explored. 
The plants are hardy, but even when and 
where their tops are injured in Winter, 
they will build back the next season into 
colorful hedges which will require little in 
the way of pruning. The rugosa roses have 
tong been used for hedges and general 
shrub plantings. For intimate gardens, the 
small-flowered kinds such as the two 
Grootendorst varieties have proved most 
satisfactory. For larger gardens, there are 
many of the so-called species or wild roses 
which will quickly build up into sizable 
shrubs, attractive in both flower and fruit. 

Some of the more conventional Spring- 
flowering shrubs are possible for quick 
effects because they can be moved easily in 
largg sizes. Forsythias, spirzas, shrub 
althzas, deutzias, mockoranges, bush 
honeysuckles and wiegelas if dug carefully 
and thinned slightly—not clipped or 
hacked back—will move in early Spring 
with little or no noticeable effect. The 
shrub althzas should, in fact, be moved 
only as sizable plants. In northern gardens, 
any altheza with only a foot or two of 
one-year growth for a top will freeze back 
in Winter and, possibly, in succeeding 
winters and-thus will reach maturity only 
after serious travail. 

Azaleas, if dug with proper soil balls, 
can be moved in almost any size, right 
down to the end of the flowering season. 
Crape myrtles, like althzas, should be 





Pieris is an evergreen which can be transplanted 
safely as a mature shrub. 
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The butterfly bush gives quicker results 
than any other flowering shrub. 


placed in northern gardens as sizable plants 
and not pruned at all. They are doubtfully 
hardy, of course. 

Evergreen rhododendrons, mountain 
laurel and mountain andromeda can also 
be introduced in large sizes to fill garden 
gaps quickly and effectively. 

There are a few plants which have little 
place in the quickly developed ‘‘immediate 
effect’’ garden because they do not trans- 
plant satisfactorily in large sizes. The lilac 
is notorious for its inability to shift easily 
when mature. Lilacs should always come 
into a garden in small nursery sizes of own- 
root plants and be permitted to grow up in 
their own good time. They are worth 
waiting for. 

Cotoneasters are also to be avoided by 
the quick-effect planter. While some of 
them make rapid growth, none of them 
thrives if moved when mature. To get 
quick ground-cover effects by using the 
low-growing species, thick planting of 
small plants is necessary. Moving in fewer, 
older specimens leads to grief. Viburnums, 
too, do best if planted when small. For 
that matter, time and beauty is lost in most 
attempts to move very old rose plants. 

One of the most easily transplanted 
groups is the euonymus, both deciduous 
and evergreen. Being very fine-rooted, all 
species of euonymus can be moved in any 
size throughout the growing season. For 
late planting they, like any other plant, 
should be watered thoroughly enough in 
advance of lifting to let the plants take up 
as much water as possible. 

This ability of eaonymus to move easily 
as sizable plants has advantages when it 
comes to quick effects in shaded places. As 
a matter of fact, quick effects are about the 
only kind possible in most shaded places. 
Under such circumstances, little plants 
seldom grow up to be specimens. Even 
with large shrubs so placed, pruning 
should be avoided because shaded plants 
are not likely to replace with new growth 
the wood cut away. This problem of 
planting in the shade becomes one of select- 
ing plants which will not only thrive in 
darkened surroundings but will also trans- 
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Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 




















plant well in large sizes. For the purpose, 
there are privets, bush honeysuckles, euon- 
ymus, strawberry bush, Buddleia alterni- 
folia, Acanthapanax sieboldi, spice bush, 
barberries and others. Some plants, such 
as the native witch-hazel, the snowhill 
hydrangea and a viburnum or two are at 
home in shaded locations comparable to 
the edge of a woodland. 

In setting any plant—whether big or 
littlke—for quick effect it should be remem- 
bered that new root growth and, hence, 
quick establishment will result from the 
least destruction of the root system. As 
much of the root should be dug as possible 
and none of it should be cut off unless 
absolutely necessary. This is especially im- 
portant with plants in leaf which have 
their tops severely pruned. The loss of the 
leaves will interfere seriously with new 
root growth. 

Conversely without roots the leaves 
get into trouble, regardless of how much 
watering may be done. Too much water 
in a heavy soil early in the season will 
exclude the air needed for proper root 
development. Also, with plants moved 
with soil balls, watering not directed into 
the balls will do little good. 

—William Freston. 
Boston, Mass. 











Victory Garden Bulletins 


HE editors of Horticulture real- 

ize that many communities can- 
not afford to have special Victory 
Garden bulletins or booklets printed 
for the use of home garden makers. 
They have arranged, therefore, for a 
supply of accurate, complete and 
attractive booklets in color which 
can be obtained at a very low price. 
These booklets give definite infor- 
mation about the best vegetables to 
grow and the best ways to grow 
them, with adequate illustrations. 
In addition, there are planting tables 
and many illustrations. A sample 
will be sent on request. Address 
Garden Editor, Horticultural Hall, 


Boston, Mass. 


March 1, 1943 




















FOE TO FUNGUS 


@ Here is a spray which helps control 
mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! An 
effective, time-tested treatment against 
fungus on roses, delphinium, grapes, 
cucumbers, etc. For many years a favor- 
ite with rosarians. One pint makes 15 
quarts of spray. Invisible. Easy to apply. 
Buy at garden supply stores. Write for 
free literature. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
162 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y. 




















Vegetable 
Gardening 


in Color 


Be sure that your vegetable sy will be a suc- 
cess. From seed order to the last harvest, this is 
the book you will use. This picture-encyclopedia 
gives — and practical directions for grow- 
ing all the common vegetables. Easy to use; 
comprehensive; authoritative. This book will 
help you defeat food shortages. 


256 pages—150 color plates—$2.50 





USE THIS COUPON NOW! 





Oe me eat 
: Your nearest bookstore or 
a THE MACMILLAN CO., 

§ 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Send me ‘Vegetable Gardening in Color.” 
I enclose $2.50 (check or money order). 
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Send for Our 
Beautiful Colored 
Catalog. It’s FREE. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 





Grow BRAND'S FRENCH LILACS 


These better strains of Lilacs are 
just as easy to grow as the com- bo r 
mon type and, because they are 
grown on their own roots, are 
er: agent and true to name. C O L O R an d 
ey offer you greater variety in 
both bloom and color—from a VA & i E 1 y 
dainty single white to a double wl 
deep purple-red —- with panicles 
of unusual size. Our catalog lists 
some wonderful selections at rea- 
sonable prices and provides beau- 
tiful illustrations in color of the 
many gorgeous varieties included 
in our collection, which is con- 
ceded to be the best in the coun- 
try. Plant some this year and 
watch them develop in beauty. 


BEAUTY 





BRAND’S PEONIES 


from prize-winning stock. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES | 


of the finer varieties. 


FLOWERING CRABS. 


Ornamental or dual-purpose. 




















SOIL TESTING IMPORTANT 


‘“‘A complete fertilizer is a balanced fertilizer 
only when it supplies to the plant the elements 


(nitrogen, phosphorus, potash) which other- 


wise would not be present in sufficient quanti- 
ties for normal healthy growth. Several systems 
of testing soil for the presence of available plant 
nutrients and toxic substances have been devel- 
oped within the last few years. Much valuable 
information may be obtained from the use of 
these systems. Tests can be made by any person 
who can read and follow directions.’’. . . from 
‘Chemical Properties of the Soil’’ by Dr. James 
Tyson in Gardeners’ Chronicle, Nov. 1939. 
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SUDBURY 
Soil Test (A 
Kit $4.75 


postpaid 





Sudbury Soil Test Kits tell you all about your soil — 
quickly—efficiently. Club Model makes 60 individual tests 
for acidity, nitrogen, phosphorus, potash. Complete instruc- 
tions, SEND NO MONEY. Order C.O.D. $4.75 plus post- 
age (or send $4.75. WE pay postage). Money back guar- 
antee. Sudbury Laboratory, Box 641, So. Sudbury, Mass. 





ORANGE 27> 
EVERGLOW €= FN 


Rose Sensation of 1943 


This is the first EVERBLOOM- 
ING CLIMBER to be introduced 
by the Brownell Research Grow- 
ers, who say: 


. the finest of everbloom- 
ing climbers featuring prog- 
ress, beauty, fragrance and 
vigor in a dazzling COP- 
PERY-ORANGE color.” 


Orange Everglow is truly ever- 
blooming; will repeat again and 
again during summer and fall. 


$2 each 12 tor $24 
COLORFUL CATALOG — Illustrates and 
describes Orange Everglow and other 1943 
introductions in Roses, Delphiniums,’Mums, 
and Perennials. It’s 25c but this is deducted 
from your initial order. 


Totiy'4 


Box bad © hid 
MADISON, N. J. 









6 for $3.50 postpai 

12 for $6.00 in the West 
East of Rockies add 50c 
Varieties: Ami db) - 


Hill, apricot to cream-yellow, Mar- 
garet McGredy, orange-scarlet. Mc- 









Talisman, 








eo olny vgn Bes ~~ white. Betty 
ead. 








3870 N.E.Glisan St., Portland, Dregon 





DELPHINIUM SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 
— PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Large double flow- 
on tall spikes, in a fine array of shades, from 
lightest al to — indigo, lavenders and 
pastels. 10 for $1.00 
DREER’S DE LUXE "HYBRIDS — Very prolific. 
Large flowers closely set on tall spikes. Wide 
range of blue ah 5 both ae and doubles. 
Mildew resistant. 10 for $1.00 
BELLADONNA “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY” — Our 
most prized standard variety. Lovely shade of 
light blue. Fine for cutting. 12 for $1.00. 
BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED” — Our standard 
dark blue; deep velvety shade. Fine for the 
border and cutting. 12 for $1.00. 
CAMBRIDGE BLUE—Blooms later in season; will 
pe grermt Badind your season of bloom. Graceful spikes 
of t glistening blue. 12 for $1.00. 
NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW—Very rare and a 
— Planting instructions with each order. 
plants and shipped in dirt to insure safe 
planting. 60c each. 
Oatalog of perennials and rock plants free 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 














Pruning and Winter Injury 


RUNING is essential in the care and 

maintenance of ornamental plants, 
especially of trees, shrubs and vines. It is 
done primarily to remove dead and dis- 
eased wood, but another purpose is to cor- 
rect habits of growth leading to unshapely 
plants. 

Poor growth in plantings and in shrub 
borders is often due to the use of too many 
plants and to unwise selection of plants. 
Here the solution is not in pruning but in 
thinning out of the plants and in the 
improvement of the soil by the use of 
fertilizers. : 

Pruning should be restricted to the 
removal of as few branches as necessary. 
Annual pruning is best. To remove a twig 
or branch follow it back to a bud, to an- 
other branch, or to the main trunk and 
make a clean cut at that point. Just what 
branches should be cut out is a problem, 
but is often solved when dead branches are 
removed. Dead wood in young trees usu- 
ally indicates poor soil conditions, such as 
improper drainage, poor soil moisture, or 
low fertility. Presence of dead twigs on 
woody plants often indicates winterkilling 
but may be the result of insect attack, dis- 
ease, or fertilizer inury. Dead twigs should 
be removed and burned. 

Pruning of young shade trees is based 
mainly on the maintenance of a single 
leader until the tree has reached early 
maturity. 

Pruning of large shrubs, such as mock- 
orange, spireza, honeysuckle, forsythia, and 
lilac, is largely a matter of restraining 
growth by pruning after flowering to 
restrict the size of the plant. These popular 
and attractive shrubs are frequently planted 
under windows, next to doorways and to 
walks or drives where they become a 
nuisance because of their large size and 
vigorous growth. They can be restricted by 
repeated shearing but they lose their charac- 
ter by such treatment. 

They can also be restricted to a single 
stem, temporarily supported by a stake, 
and allowed to grow into small tree form. 
Restricted to three to five main trunks and 
tied to a trellis they can be used effectively 
as vines. Summer pruning is usually neces- 
sary to eliminate sucker growth. 

Root pruning is an effective way to 
restrict or dwarf plant growth. The root 
system is restricted to a suitable area (four 
by four feet for large shrubs) . This is done 
by digging a trench around the plant or by 
inserting a spade to a depth of 12 to 18 
inches, thus cutting the roots. 

Pruning of dwarf shrubs should be 
restricted to removal of dead and diseased 
wood. Shaping of the plants can be done 
by judicious staking or training and by 
very light Summer pruning. A few dwarf 
shrubs are so vigorous as to require decided 
restriction, the coralberry being a common 
example. Root pruning should be followed 
by removal of the excessive root system. 

—Dr. A. M. S. Pridham. 
Cornell University, Itahaca, N. Y. 
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. PUBLICATIONS OF 
The Herb Society of America 


The Herbarist. 1943. Published annually. A 
few copies of previous years are still 
MIRED Lo 0 ance vbis Oncess ob scbesnane $1.00 
= Reprint from The Herbarist, 
Records of a Group of Sage Growers. 1942 a3 
Fertilizer Test on Sage. 1942 ............. 
Notes in Control of Insects and Disease on 
Se WE b cab asesdeede ss cvctsoucnen 
An Herb Drier for Digitalis. J. A. Patch. 
Reprint from Annual Report, 1942 ...... 15 
The Home Growing of 12 Condiment Herbs. 
EG SUM Riven konhiepesaheowcicns bane 
The Use and Methods of Making an 
PERRO, BOGE v cccccccseessceciéccces 25 
The Cottage Herb Industry. Reprint from 
The Herbarist, 1943 
Sage Bulletin No. 3. Including New Fertili- 
zer Tests. 1943 
Information Sheets. 1942 ............ no charge 
No. 5. Some Sources of Herb Seeds, Plants and 
Dried Products. 
No. 6. A Suggested Reading List of Herbs. 
For these publications or other information write 


THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass 
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THE IDEAL TOMATO 


for your 
VICTORY GARDEN 
PERRY’S SUPERB 


The strong vigorous plants are 
practically immune to mildew 
and bear quantities of round 
well-formed, scarlet fruit. For 
best results plants should be 
trained on trellises or stakes. 


Liberal Pkt. $1.00 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England's Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That California has one of the largest and most in- 
teresting collections of Wild flowers in the world? 


For a limited time, we offer: 


TWENTY-FIVE GENEROUS PACKETS. ALL DIFFER- 
ENT. A few colorful annuals—mos' 
Shae amor or $1.00 Postpaid. Your sat- 
aaa dollar. F th desirin quick growth 
Te’ your do ‘or those g gr 
eet ee ee er 


Route 1, Box 188 


tly scarce peren- 


E. JOHNSON 
(Jersey Avenue) Eureka, Calif. 








CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


Quality Nursery Stock 
West Newbury Massachusetts 
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Largest, Loveliest Double Camellia Type 


T uberous Begonias 


For lustrous Begonias with 
finest camellia and rose 
shaped flowers, 5 to 8 inches 


across and borne summer 


5 long in great profusion .. . 
plant these hardy, select 
bulbs now! No. | size. 


Quality guaranteed! 
Red Rove Your Color Choice 
cme Raves $1.00 


Light Salmon Write for 76 page, illustrated 
Dark Salmon FREE SPRING CATALOGUE 


F, LAGOMARSINO 





AND SONS ~ Box I115-H- Sacramento, Calif. 
RELAX—ENJOY NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view when 
visiting Audubon 
Feede 


Ts. 





REQUEST 
audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


I's 
ae $4.50 
Automatic 
Feeder ....... $2.00 
“Eye-Safe”’ 
Feeder ....... $1.50 


Adds 25c for packing 
and mailing to your 
check. 


FOLDER MAILED ON 





DWARF HARDY ASTERS 
IN HEAVY CLUMPS 


Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll 
never have to spray or dust 
Field grown 


Lady Henry Maddocks, pink, 1 ft.. .$.25 
Lilactime, lilac pink, 1% , eRerer 25 
Marjorie, bright pink, 1% ft........ 25 
Niobe, white, 9 in................. 25 
Victor, lavender blue, 1 ft.......... 25 


All Five, labelled, $1 
Sent express collect after April 15 


Ask for price list of Perennial Plants 








W. C. STONE Camden, New York 
ae nen 
——e 
\\ Get . TODAY 
SEE Your Local Dealer or Write 


NEW ENGLAND TORO CO. 
1121 Washington St., W. Newton, BIGelow 7900 








It's Primrose Time 
at the REDWOODS GARDEN, Route 16, Box 
1376, Milwaukie, Oregon. 
Polyanthus plants $2.25 per dozen. postpaid 
Primrose Seed $1.00 per package 


Send for folder of prices on choice colors in 
named varieties. 
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Profitable Sage Growing 


VER two years ago a few Yankee 

farmers sized up the situation with 
respect to the possible curtailment of im- 
ports on sage. Sage in the light of condi- 
mental imports was an important item, 
represented by some two million pounds 
of dried leaf imported annually. Being 
farmers and therefore willing to take a flier 
in what was to them a new crop and one 
which had practically no written scientific 
data to go on, they went ahead with the 
expressed intention of gathering all of the 


- first hand working information they could. 


Although many mistakes were made, the 
first year the crop was a profitable venture. 
The information gathered was invaluable 
as a basis for future ventures and showed 
that the Yankee farmers could pool their 
hard-earned knowledge for the benefit of 
someone else. 

There are now two years’ experiences 
compiled in bulletin form which are ob- 
tainable through the American Herb So- 
ciety offices at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
One pertinent point is very clear to those 
who are closely associated with this proj- 
ect, which is that for all one reads about 
the production of sage in other parts of the 
country, New England sage has a quality 
of aroma hard to beat. 

However, do not rush out and plant 
sage until you are posted on growing costs 
and the pitfalls as set forth in the Ameri- 
can Herb Society bulletins. 


—Sherman K. Hardy. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Gypsophila’s Requirements 


F YOU have had trouble growing the 

pink gypsophilas, Pacifica and Oldham- 
iana, under the same conditions as those in 
which G. paniculata prospers, try growing 
them in a light, rich soil, preferably one 
containing plenty of leaf mold and thor- 
oughly rotted manure. It has been our 
experience that they will not tolerate a 
heavy soil, but they will stand a. little 
shade. 

The best way to start any gypsophila 
from seed is to plant the seed in small pots, 
or if planted in pans or flats to prick out 
into small pots while the plants are still 
small. When larger, the roots are very long 
and difficult to transplant without inury. 


—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 


Connecticut Lecture Course 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of Con- 

necticut have announced a Spring lec- 
ture course to be held in New Haven, Tues- 
day, March 30, and in Stamford, Wednes- 
day, March 31. The New Haven lecture 
will be given in the Y. M. C. A. at 10:30 
a.m. and at 1:30 p.m. The Stamford lec- 
ture will be in the auditorium of the Gas 
and Electric Company at 10:30 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m. 
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Come 


seeds for garden and lawn 
Sold through local dealers 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 
Main Office: NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
anTuanta - COME LY. = pawosk =~ ‘SALWRAS. 
WAC =- MON, <— MS = SAN TOMO 
Combine beauty with utility 
in your garden — write 
for booklets. 




















TIMELY ADVICE 


Everyone with a piece of suitable ground 
should this year plant some of the essen- 
tial food crops needed, but do not destroy 
lawns, flower beds and shrubs which it has 
taken time, care and money to bring into 
being. Great Britain has found that flow- 
ers are necessary in times of stress as much 
as in peace, and thoughtless destruction 
should not be carried out. We would be 
very happy to furnish free advice on suit- 
able crops to grow as we did during World 
War I, for we have had a lifelong experi- 
ence in their culture. We will also have 
vegetable plants to offer in a number of 
varieties. There are many who will still 
desire to plant flowers, and for these we 
can offer roses in all the best new and old 
varieties, clematis, Summer flowering 
bulbs including liliums, hardy perennials 
and rock garden plants, rhododendrons, 
azaleas and other choice flowering shrubs 
and fruit trees, peat moss, fertilizers and 
other needs of the average amateur gar- 
dener. Supplementary lists of novelties 
and specialties ready March 15. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street 
WEYMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 











Buy War Bonds 
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FRUIT IN THE HOME GARDEN — 


Answers to many questions about 


varieties and cultivation methods 


So many questions are being asked about the growing of fruit in home 
gardens in times like these that Professor W. H. Thies of the Massa- 
chusetts State College has undertaken to answer them as follows: 


Question: Why recommend small fruits 
instead of tree fruits for the home garden? 

Answer: Because they require less space, 
less time to come into bearing, less spraying 
or dusting, and they are small enough to 
permit the use of a hand sprayer or duster. 

Q: Which of the small fruits are best 
adapted for home planting? 

A: Strawberries, raspberries, grapes, and 
in some cases blackberries and blueberries. 


Q: With good soil and good care, what 
yields may be expected? 

A: STRAWBERRIES. At least one pint 
per original mother plant. (An area 20 by 
20 feet should produce 50 quarts.) RASP- 
BERRIES. At least 20 quarts per 50 feet of 
row. GRAPES. A few clusters the third year 
and perhaps 10 pounds per vine thereafter. 
BLACKBERRIES. Similar to raspberries. 
BLUEBERRIES. After five to eight years, 
one quart or more per bush. 

Q: How many sprays or dusts are needed 
in a planting of small fruits? 

A: STRAWBERRIES. None, except in 
areas where weevil is prevalent. RASP- 
BERRIES. Occasionally require a spray to 
control certain diseases or an insect, the 
American raspberry beetle. BLACKBER- 
RIES None. GRAPES. Usually require 
about three thorough applications of spray 
or dust. BLUEBERRIES. Spraying or dust- 
ing seldom needed. 

Q: What kind of soil is needed for 
growing small fruits? 

A: The soil should be fertile, well 
drained, but not excessively drained, and 





retentive of moisture. It should also be 
well supplied with organic matter. A soil 
which will grow a good crop of vegetables 
is generally satisfactory for small fruits. 
Blueberries require a somewhat more acid 
soil than the other small fruits. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Q: What varieties of strawberries are 
recommended? 

A: Howard 17, Catskill, Fairfax, and 
Aberdeen or any varieties found through 
test to be adapted to a particular locality. 


Q: Where may good plants be obtained? 

A: Consult your county agent for a list 
of nearby dealers. There is some advantage 
in obtaining northern grown plants. 


Q: How should the soil for a straw- 
berry planting be prepared? 

A: A liberal application of well-rotted 
manure is ideal, unless the soil is already 
fertile and well supplied with organic mat- 
ter. If the area is grassy or weedy, growing 
a cultivated crop on the area the year pre- 
vious to setting strawberry plants is desir- 
able. It is never advisable to set strawberry 
plants on newly plowed sod land. 


Q: How may fertilizer be used to best 
advantage? 

A: By harrowing or raking in thor- 
oughly before setting the plants, and if 
needed to stimulate good growth of runner 
plants, by a ring application during the 
Summer to be hoed or cultivated in. A 
complete fertilizer such as 3-8-7 is satis- 
factory. 





Q: When should strawberry plants be 
set? 

A: As early in Spring as the soil can be 
properly fitted. Late April is better than 
mid-May. Plants should be set early enough 
to permit the roots to become well estab- 
lished before hot dry weather comes. 


Q: What is the proper spacing for 
strawberry plants? 

A: In the matted row system the plants 
are set about 20 inches apart in the row 
and the rows spaced three and one-half to 
four feet apart. 


Q: Is spacing of runner plants necessary? 

A: Where an abundance of plants de- 
velops, the berries are somewhat smaller on 
the average, harvesting is more difficult, 
and the berries are a little more likely to 
decay. With strong growing varieties like 
Catskill or Fairfax which tend to set too 
many runner plants, it may be profitable to 
space the runner plants four to six inches 
apart. 


Q: What care do strawberry plants re- 
quire the first season? 

A: Remove all blossoms as they appear. 
Cultivate and hoe frequently to eliminate 
weeds, and if needed to encourage a good 
growth of runner plants, a ring application 
of complete fertilizer may be made. 


Q: What are the advantages of mulch- 
ing? 

A: A fairly liberal mulch of straw or 
other suitable material about the middle of 
November tends to prevent deep freezing 
of the soil and consequent heaving of the 
plants. Without a mulch, plants are likely 
to suffer from both crown and root injury. 
Mulching also keeps down weeds to a 
limited extent, conserves moisture, and 
keeps the berries clean. 


Q: Is it advisable to hold a planting 
over for a second crop? 














Burpee’s DollarGarden—15 Pkts. 
(value $1.70) 

For a garden about 20 x 30 ft. Famous 
Burpee Tomato, Beet, 2 Stringless 
Beans (1 Green, 1 Wax), 2 Radishes 
(1 red, 1 white), Swiss Chard, Carrot, 
Golden Bantam Corn, Onion, Cucum- 
ber, Leaf Lettuce, Parsley, Early 
Bush Squash, Turnip. 

All 15 Packets, value $1.70, postpaid, 
Burpee’s Two-Doliar Garden 
For 40 x 60 ft. (value $3.45) 
Enough of Burpee’s Best Vegetable 
Seed to plant a garden 40x 60 ft. Ib. 
each of Stringless Green Beans, String- 
less Wax Beans, Bush Lima Beans, 
Peas; 1 oz. Spinach; 1 pkt. each of 

20 other vegetables. 
All 25 kinds, value $3.45, postpaid.. 
Order Direct from This Ad 


W. Atlee Burpee Cc . 


667 Burpee Building, 


Burpee’s Finesse 
GETABLE SEEDS 


Zt for Your Victory Garden 


It is more than a patriotic duty to help grow 
your own food; it is an absolute necessity. Our Armed 
Forces and our Allies require enormous quantities of food, 
thereby drastically reducing the amount available for 
home use. Grow as much as you possibly can. 


Burpee’s Three-Dollar Garden 
For 50 x 100 ft. (value $4.80) 
Enough of Burpee’s Best Vegetable 
Seed to plant a garden 50 x 100 ft. 1 lb. 
each of Stringless Green Beans, Bush 
Lima Beans, Peas; % lb. each of Wax 
Beans, Sweet Corn; 1 0z. Spinach; 1 pkt. 

each of 24 other vegetables. 
All 30 kinds, value $4.80, postpaid..... 


FREE!—a Packet of 


eltuce 


The New Vegetable 


Send Today, 
before it’s too late 















with every 
$2 or $3 order 






1943, 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 

for the best 1942-43 year book submitted by a 
garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third 
prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. 
This competition is restricted to individual clubs; 
it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made 
to define the word “‘best.”” The judges will consider 
each year book submitted from all angles. Compre- 
hensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — these 
and other points will be factors in deternnning the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. There is one reservation, however. Garden 
clubs which received prizes in 1942 will not be per- 
mitted to make entries in the 1943 competition. 
Year books to be entered in this competition must 
reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., on or before October 1, 
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New Garden Thrift 


. PHLOX 
wa SYLVESTRIS 


Largest 
Richest 
Reddest 
of all 
Dolor my Dwarf Phlox 


SPECIAL HORTICULTURE OFFER 
Plants Sent Prepaid 


12 for $2.50. 50 for $8.50. $15 per 100. 
Dug on order now. Give date to Ship. 
Blooming held ’til ready to plant. 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


Sta. C Cartersville, Georgia 


TRIS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties — 
types which flower from early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemerocallis. 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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HARDY PHLOX—First in Quality 
AURORA. Salmon-pink, rays of white. 
CHIEFTAIN. Fadeless deep crimson. 
COMUS. Orange-vermilion, garnet center. 
COUNT ZEPPELIN. White with red center. 
DAILY SKETCH. Deep salmon-pink; tall. 
LILLIAN. eo oe pink. 

LEO SCHLAG Fiery carmine-scarlet. 
MIA RUYS. Large, pure white; dwarf. 
MORGENROOD. Deep rose-pink. 

MOUNT HOOD. white flowers. 

MRS. HARDING. -pink; large florets. 
PINK CHARM. New. Bright clear _. 

RUBY LEE. New. Plum-red; large vers. 
eA emesis. white center. 
STRUTHERS OVED. Bright carmine-pink. 
THOR. Deep salmon-pink; tall. 


Any 5 for $1.00; 12 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Early Spring planting best. Order now. 
CUNNINGHAM GARDENS, Waldron, Indiana 





1943 BARGAIN! 


Colo. Blue Spruce 4” to 
8” for $1 plus 15c¢ postage; 
100 for $3 plus 25c postage. 
Selected 3 and 4 year stock, 
grown from best seed strains, 
with unusual root systems, 
eign ed, shipped — 

you at proper planting time. Send for 
MUSSER complete circular of Forest, Xmas Tree 
FOREST. INC. a ——, ee Ms 
ransp) special bulletin 

INDIANA, PA. on “Growing 3 " 






Trees. 


March 1, 1943 





A: Usually not. If the planting is reno- 
vated immediately after harvest, either by 
narrowing the row to a strip of runner 
plants about a foot wide or by removing 
all of the older plants, a fairly good crop 
may be harvested the second season. But if 
suitable land is available, it is advisable to 
set a new planting each season. 


Q: Are everbearing varieties recom- 
mended? 

A: Most persons prefer strawberry vari- 
eties which bear in June. If a Fall crop is 
desired, the Mastodon variety is recom- 
mended. All blossoms should be kept 
picked off until July. Everbearers require a 
higher level of fertility than other varieties. 


RASPBERRIES 


Q: What varieties are recommended? 

A: Chief, Marcy, Latham, Ranere (St. 
Regis, everbearer), and Sodus (purple 
variety). Marcy needs Winter protection. 


Q: Where may good raspberry plants be 
obtained? 

A: Your county agent can supply a list 
of dealers in certified plants. Mosaic-free 
plants should be used in establishing a new 
planting. 


Q: When should plants be set? 
A: Late Fall or early Spring. April is 
better than May. 


Q: What is the proper planting dis- 
tance? 

A: The rows should be at least seven 
feet apart and the plants about three feet 
apart in the row. 


Q: What care is required the first season? 

A: At setting time the plants should be 
cut back to a height of six or eight inches. 
Cultivate frequently to suppress weeds. A 
ring application of complete fertilizer is 
sometimes made to encourage a strong 
growth of canes. 


Q: How should raspberry canes be 
pruned? 

A: Old canes should be removed in Fall 
or early Spring. Weaker canes are also 
removed and the row kept sufficiently nar- 
row to permit easier harvesting. Tall canes 
should be headed back or supported by a 
wire on either side of the row. 


Q: Is mulching recommendéd? 

A: Mulching with old hay, lawn clip- 
pings, leaves, etc., is desirable in a rasp- 
berry planting, particularly on the lighter 
soils. A liberal mulch tends to suppress 
weeds and conserve moisture. 


Q: Are black raspberries always satis- 
factory? : 
A: Not recommended in some sections 
because of susceptibility of certain diseases. 
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FRESH HERB SEED 


Victory Garden Special $1.00 
One pkg. each Anise, Basil, Caraway, Coriander, 
Dill, Fennel, Hyssop, Parsley, Sage, Savory. 











The Gayest of 
Summer Flowers 
Planted in groups 
they are ideal for 


egonias 
‘She 







play this past Summer 
marveled at the beauty and size 
of the flowers. 
Exhibition Tubers 
Shades of salmon, pink, rose, apri- 


cot, scarlet, crimson, yellow, orange 
and white. 

2 each of six colors post- 
(One doz.—your choice) $1 0 paid 
OUR NEW FOLDER of choice varieties is yours 
for the asking. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 











Annual Medal Awards 


intensify membership inter- 
est in local garden clubs. 

An exhibit of garden club medals 
will be sent to officials considering 


the use of annual awards in bronze, 
silver, gold. 


Address, please, the 
MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East 51st Street, New York City 


Medalists to the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Society of New York 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
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PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the 
famous MASTODON 
PANSIES admired in 
parks and private 
gardens. 


STEELE’S Mastodon 





now featured at your florist or seed house. Brilliant 
and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb texture. 
Two weeks early. Get plants now from your dealer 


or write us for nearest grower. 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS S:-5c0 








1943 ILLUSTRATED 
ORCHID CATALOG 


This catalogue will be issued March Ist and 
mailed to our customers, members of Orchid 
Societies and Circles, to others 
Price Fifty Cents. 

This Catalogue contains many new offerings. 
Prices have been reduced. 

12 color plate illustrations 

18 black and white prints 

70 pages, with culture notes 


Price will be refunded on plant purchases of 
Five Dollars or more. Send for your copy today. 











ive eee L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
. LAUREL HILL HERB FARM Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
Box 1A Morristown, New Jersey WELLESLEY MASS. 
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RUDBECETIA. WHITE JUSTEE 
Carroll Garden Origina 


Offered for pt: first time this year, on new peren- 
nial is sure to prove useful and ular in Summer 
borders. Petals are creamy white, with a large 
bronze-gold cone in the center. Plants average 214- 
ft. in height, are winter-hardy, and re- 
quire only soil conditions. Bloom period 
peg from late June until September. Order Some of 
These Splendid Plants Today! 


3 plants for $2 postpaid 


OUR 1943 CATALOG 
illustrating in color 75 of the best plants for 
your garden, as well as listing pere: 
roses, , vines, evergreens, etc. will 

besent FREE with your order; otherwise 
send 10 cts. to cover mailing cost. 





Box A, Westminster, Md. 





PLANT WILD FLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 

CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 

DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 

DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 

plage CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM-.-(Large Flowering 


White) 
VIOLA PEDATA-—(Birds-foot Violet) 
VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
ae now. Specify preferred shipping date or we 
prrne» at the proper time. All orders are ype ap! 
cknowledged. Your selection: posg for $1; 5 ea f 
aoe listed plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each of above 
(120 in all) $9. Write for complete list of Wild Flowers 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials end Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Ill. 








$3 Buddleia--White Bouquet 
(Plant Patent No. 536) 


So unique you will want to order 
right away! Fragant, jons-last- 
, all-out- “ones spikes, gli 
tening white, 8 to 10 in. long, all 
' summer | "tall. Attract butter- 
flies. Very hardy—plant in any 
Pe soil. bg ee St ranean, 
oh 3 for $2. Pos 


In Natural eli 
1943 Modern Rose, 
Perennial ry Fa Og 


Vatsteg 7 (4343 


send ba al ike. 











863 Rose Lane, 
Newark, New York State 





Prevent Trouble 
In Your Victory Garden 
consul 


MECHLING’S 
CONTROL CALENDAR 


Sor insect pests and fungous diseases 
Recommends what 
need to fight off 
diseases and i faeces 
Write — free copy 
now and be en 
clubs sapped on on pars Heo naesy 








A Good File System 


VERY good gardenet likes to familiar- 

ize himself with plant facts. Naturally 
we cannot expect to learn about every plant 
that grows, but at least we can be on 
intimate terms with all those in our own 
gardens. 

The advantages of having vital mate- 
rial—material that will help us to better 
gardening—on file for easy reference, are 
too obvious to enumerate. 

File systems are many, some good, some 
not so good. One method I have found to 
be particularly effective, as simple as it is 
adequate, is as follows: On three-by-five 
ruled filing cards, I write every scrap of 
information I can find about a plant that 
interests me. At present I am following this 
system with shrubs only. In time trees, 
perennials and annuals will be added. Each 
classification, of course, is kept separate. 
Cards covering one shrub are kept in one 
envelope and are filed alphabetically in a 
box. 

For instance, under “‘C’’ is one envelope 
with “‘Clethra alnifolia’’ written on the 
outside. I do not grow this particular shrub 
but this year I have it ordered for Spring 
delivery. 

Since the first time this shrub appealed 
to me, I have been filing facts concerning 
it and am still doing so from time to time 
as I come across new reference. 

Written on the Clethra alnifolia cards 
is the following: 

Summersweet or Sweet Pepper-bush. Native 
American plant, usually found in moist places 
from Maine to Florida. Grows 4-6 feet tall. 
Fragrant white flowers in July-August. Grows 
best in lime-free soil with peat or leaf mold. 
Leaves sometimes destroyed by attacks of red 
spider. Attacks lessened by planting in a shady 
place and by driving a stream of water from 
the hose against the foliage at frequent inter- 
vals. Improved by annual pruning in late 
Winter. Invasive—knows no limits but is 
worth any amount of restraining for the sake 
of the warm waves of perfume that attend its 
long blossoming in late July and early August. 
Objections: The persistence of its fruit. May be 
overcome by shearing off after flowering before 
fruit fully forms. Suckers freely. Propagation: 
Cuttings of young shoots; layering; division: 
suckers and by seed if allowed to mature. Com- 
ment: Clethra acuminata, the rare Cinnamon 
Clethra and Clethra alnifolia rosea, the new 
pink-flowering Clethra, should be investigated. 

Whenever possible I add a picture to the 
shrub material on file 

Necessary information is gleaned from 
plant catalogues, home and library refer- 
ence books, garden magazines, papers and 
bulletins, and personal observations. 

Filing by this system leaves one’s cata- 
logues and magazines intact and at the 
same time permits one to keep the informa- 
tion wanted and needed all in one place, 
ever ready for quick and easy reference. 


—Jean Abbott Miettunen. 
Mulino, Ore. 


I have noticed that land produces beautiful 
flowers and luscious fruits and also produces 
a very excellent, intelligent and able class of 
men and women. —Aristotle. 
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SPRING SPECIALS of beautiful flowering 


TREES and HYBRID LILACS 


11-2 ft. 2-3 ft. 3-4 ft. 
DOGWOODS, pink ............ $1.50 $2.25 $3.2 
DOGWOODS, white .......... 75 1.25 2.00 


CRABS, pink, white and rose .. . 
pink & pink shades 1.00 1.50 2.00 
LILACS, hybrids in man — — — 1.50 2.00 
CERCIS canadensis, (red-bud) . 75 1.50 
Our special offers are—One nies of the above 
six different plants, ordered in size 1%-2 ft. for 
only $3.50. Ordered in size 2-3 ft. for only $6.00. 
Ordered in size 3-4 ft. for only $10.00. Each 
group is a saving of $2.25. Our catalog of rare 
and unusual plants at your request. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 





H. J. Hohman Kingsville, Maryland 
Time to at U LB for Summer 
Order Flowering 

Tuberous Begonias Montbretias 
Tigridias Caladiums 
Gladiolus Hemerocallis 
A card will bring our descriptive list 
Wilshire Gardens, Box 120H, Hoquiam, Wash. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





with garden. A style for every purpose. 
How HAMMITT 
18 Lewis Street 









For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
<= postage prepaid, one nursery 
> grown Wild Senna. 


Ready about March 15th 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore Penna. 








CARL STARKER GARDENS 
Jennings Lodge, Oregon 


Rock Plants and Dwarf Shrubs 


Catalogue Send on Request 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 ea. large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $3 











Amrita Camellia Leona 
Algonquin Ellen Marie Louis G. Rowe 
Black Opal Gold Dust Peggy Lou 
Colossus Joseph Hayden Vagabond Prince 


EXTRA SPECIAL: 1 Seabrook Beauty 
Write Dept. H for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 








FREE — Daylily Booklet. Our 
1943 booklet, offering wide selec- 
tion of Dr. Stout Hybrids and old- 
time favorites, yours for the aski 

PARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 433A, Weiser Park, Penna. 












Carefully ripened and tested 


1942 Seed of HARDY PRIMROSES 


for Bedding and Shows 
Giant-flowered Exhibition Polyanthus in Mixed 
Colors—Hand-pollinated $1, lected field-run 
50c. Exhibition Auriculas $1, Asiatics 50c & $1. 
Detailed instructions. Catalog on request. 


Barnhaven Gardens, Box 218-H, Gresham, Ore. 











HORTICULTURE 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


Hartford, Conn. 








PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers, 
old favorites or new rari- 
ties, grow at Old Orchard 
(and this one is Billbergia 
nutans). Our new Catalog 
describes them, pictures 
them, tells how to grow 
‘them. And VEGETA- 
BLES, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask for your Cata- 
log now. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 
Moorestown 





New Jersey 





Tricker’s 
Colorful 










Beoutiful 
New Catalog Now Ready 


America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profuse- 
ly illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker's large, healthy plants. Guaranteed 
to bloom, Surp gly low prices. Write for 


risin 
FR rs ra REE copy today! (Canada 1éc) 
—) wi TRICKED 1» 
w= EVERYTHING ~S. 
Jf 3308 Brookside Ave. x 3313 Rainbow Terrace 


FOR THE WATER GARDEN 
Saddle River, N.J.°" Independence, Ohio 








Ww yy 
Hennessey ou Roses ! 
A GOOD rose book will save you money 


on any size rose garden. 40-odd Rosarians from 
all over the U. S. have reviewed ‘Hennessey on 
Roses” for your guidance as to the BEST rose 
book to buy. Comments: “The first authentic rose 
book ever written.” “The first clean break from 
old traditional unscientific rose lore.” ‘Reads like 
a romance but is packed with dynamite on every 
page.” Write for folder of reviews. 


Price $3.50 


ROY HENNESSEY 
Hillsboro, Ore. 








DISTINCTIVE GLADS 
The best of the old and the new 


Enhance the value of your Victory Garden by 
including gladiolus to add a touch of color 
and to furnish beautiful flowers to use in your 
home and to share with your friends. Send 
for our catalog today. 


EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 
New Cumberland, Pa. 














CERTIFIED GOLDEN CROSS BANTAM 


The most popular yellow hybrid sweet corn for 
canning, market and the home garden. Our New 
York State Certified Golden Cross Bantam is 
recognized as the standard by which all others 
are judged. Mail a card today for our illustrated, 
descriptive vegetable and flower seed catalogue. 


ROBSON FARMS, Box 92, Hall, N. Y. 


GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
and HARDY PHLOX 
First in Quality 
Ask for folder describing many new and 
outstanding varieties, reasonably priced. 
CUNNINGHAM GARDENS, Waldron, Indiana 
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Plants With Many Names 


RECENT contributor to Horticulture 
commented on the many folk names 
given to the little annual Nigella damas- 
cena. I have always marveled at the diver- 
sity and number of names bestowed on two 
plants that happen to both be members of 
the mint family. 

The first is a perennial native to Amer- 
ica. Its spikes of gaping flowers in shades 
of purple to lavender and white are seen in 
many gardens. Botanically it is Physostegia 
virginiana, also known as Dracocephalum 
virginianum. When the plant was first 
given me I was told it was False-dragon- 
head. Later I was given a Lady of the 
Lake, which proved to be the same as False- 
dragonhead. Because of the accommodat- 
ing way the flowers can be pushed around 
the square stem and the obedient way the 
flowers have of remaining at the angle to 
which they have been turned has earned 
this plant two more names—Accommoda- 
tion-plant and Obedient-plant. It is also 
sometimes called Lion’s Heart. 

Regardless of its names, it is a satisfac- 
tory plant for the wild garden or in situa- 
tions where plants have plenty of room as 
it is inclined to crowd its neighbors. 

The other mint, Molucella levis, is 
perhaps not as commonly found as the 
physostegia. It is a half-hardy annual that 
commences to flower in mid-Summer, The 
tiny lavender-tinged blossoms are found 
inside the large green cup-shaped calyx. It 
is this odd conspicuous calyx that accounts 
for the many common names given it. 
Thinking of the calyx in turn as a shell, 
it is called Shell-flower; as a night cap, it 
is called Old Maid’s Night Cap; as a thim- 
ble with the five thorns at the base as 
needles, it is called Needles and Thimble; 
and as bells, it is given the name Bells of 
Ireland or Irish Green Bellflower. The 
flowers bloom in whorls around the stem 
and wher nicely dried, the calyx retains its 
shape well and may be used in Winter 
bouquets. Another name for this old- 
fashioned flower is Molucca-balm. 


—Olga Rolf Tiemann. 
Westboro, Mo. 


Starting Tuberous Begonias 


UBEROUS begonias are among the 

very few flowers which will grow 
thriftily without much sunlight. There is 
nothing finer for window-boxes on the 
North side of the house or in shady spots 
around the house or in garden borders. The 
flowers are very large and appear in many 
charming colors. If tubers are started in 
March in boxes of earth in the colder sec- 
tions or outside in places where there is no 
danger of frost, they will attain blooming 
size in a few weeks and bloom for many 
months. It is important to remember that 
the top of the tuber is concave or indented; 
otherwise it may be planted bottom up as 
it has an entirely different appearance from 
most bulbs. 
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RcoUMNTeED ROSE BARGAIN 
5 famous mon‘ 















Our 1943 Clematis folder—illustrating 
in natural colors new varieties, as well as old 
favorites, to give beauty and color to your 
Spring garden — is yours for the asking. 
Write for your FREE copy today! 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Fairport, 












Box H N. Y¥. 























NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Offers 

A complete line of the best Ever- 

greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Pe- 
rennials, Wildflowers and Ferns 
And 

LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 

GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 

Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 

Coast States. 20c to these states. 

MITCHELL NURSERIES 

Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT: 








160% disceunt on all cash erders received 
before March 10. 
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A border of PANSIES 


FOR YOUR VEGETABLE GARDEN! 
Pick the blooms each morning when you 
pull your radishes! 

100 Large 1s B-. $2.50 postpaid 
P F 
250 plants $5.00 postpaid 
(100 plants make a 50-foot border—set 
plants 6 inches apart.) 
Ask for our free Pansy booklet. 


PITZONKA’S 
PANSY FARM 
. Box 333A, Bristol, Penna. 


“swe STRAWBERRY CULTURE” 


é A brief, practical treatise by our L. J. 
Farmer, Lo been ber- 












CORN COB MULCH 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 


Preserves Moisture 
Increases Fertility | Retards Weeds 


50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 





EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 








BRECK’S NEW GARDEN BOOK 


The biggest, most help- 
f or 1943 ful first step in garden- 
ing. 120 big pages. 160 natural color 
pictures. It's more than worth the 25c 
we have to charge for it. 25c deducti- 
ble from your first order to 


BRECK’S sorter Mass. 
COLORFUL CROCUS 


Welcome harbingers of Spring in full color range; 
shades of blue, purple, white, and yellow. Large 
flowering varieties, large sized bulbs. 

MIXED COLORS ONLY 

20 bulbs for $1.00, 100 bulbs for $4.50, Postpaid 

Write now for our 1943 catalog of Spring Garden 
Beauties, ready for mailing in June. We grow choice 
daffodils, tulips, bulb iris, hyacinths, etc. 
FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 


Start Your Victory Garden Early with 


Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
Pat. Nov. 17, 1942 ‘Large Tent’ 10x14 inches, 

set of 23 units ......... $11 
“Large Barn” 12x18 inches, 

set of 8 units ........ : .$12.50 





Seedsmen 
Since 1818 











- STANLEY COBB 
Tent Pattern 22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 


PEARCE SEEDS 


“The most interesting Catalog,” so hundreds 
have written us; a talog filled with lucid 
illustrations, out-spoken comments. Descrip- 
tions of near to 3000 of the better Vegetables 
and Flowers. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 





Dept. B 


RUSSELL DAYLILIES 
NINE SOLID ACRES 
One each, 10 separate colors for $4.00, postpaid, 
labeled as to color. Dark red, fiery red, old rose, 
chroue, purple, gold, cream, pale yellow and 
two tones in red-yellow and rose-lemon. 
Order from this ad. Complete list on request. 

RUSSELL GARDENS Spring. Texas 


GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 
Catalogue Free on Request 
GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM. INC. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 


FINER PRIMROSES 


Giant Polyanthus, 1 to 2 in. flowers, in a remark- 

ably new array of colors and shades, unusual 

pastels, 300 fresh seeds $1. Planting guide. Other 

hardy Primula seed. Plant and seed catalogue. 
Herbert F. and 

THE CLARKES Moesquetite R. Clackamas, Ore. 


Growers of fine Pansy seed 
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ALWAYS EFFECTIVE * ALWAYS SAFE 
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ANDREW WILSON, Inc., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 














Corn Cobs in Cucumber Hills 


BE able to grow cucumbers uniform 
in size and shape, whether the 15-inch 
fellows for slicing or the small ones for 
pickling, is about the most convincing 
proof you are well along the road to being 
a good gardener. Cucumbers do not like it 
hot nor do they like it cold; they dry up 
in dry spells and mildew in wet weather. 
If not sufficiently fed, they are misshapen 
and undersized. 

Cucumbers should never be planted out- 
doors while the weather is cold and wet. 
The .soil may be prepared, however, by 
mixing in each hill a cup of bone meal or 
a fair amount of thoroughly decomposed 
manure. This is very necessary unless your 
garden spot is new. Soil that has been used 
for several years must be enriched for such 
heavy feeders as cucumbers or they will be 
stunted in size and shape. 

In forming the slight hills (four to six 
feet apart each way) we bury in the center 
of each, four or five corn cobs that have 
soaked in water over night. Sprinkling 
these centers during dry spells provides a 
much more lasting moisture right at the 
roots. 

This has proved to be a great help 
during our July droughts. So many times 
previous to using the corn cobs our vines 
would shrivel and die just at the time they 
should be forming their first cucumbers. 

To provide a variety of ‘‘cukes’’ it is 
well to choose an early variety such as Early 
Michigan, or for later yield there is Davis 
Perfect, or China Long. Then there is a 
Picklers’ Special developed by Heinz or 
there is the old standby, Chicago Pickling. 
This last named cucumber was especially 
prolific for us last August. 

Seeds may be purchased now that have 
been treated to destroy any seed-borne dis- 
eases, but being ever mindful of the striped 
cucumber beetle, it is wise to plant 12 to 
15 seeds to the hill, thinning out to five or 
six strong plants when they are well estab- 
lished. Dust the young plants until they 
have reached maturity. Planting onions in 
each hill also helps to keep these beetles 
away. 

Cultivate frequently until the runners 
meet between the hills. Cut the fruit from 
the vines with a sharp knife before the 
seeds harden. Do this regularly or your 
vines will produce only a few cucumbers. 

If you are not able to get any corn cobs 
to provide moisture, grass cuttings scat- 
tered over centers of hills will help hold in 
moisture and prevent vines drying up. 

—Portia Gilpin. 
Wheaton, III. 


“If there is any living thing that might 
explain to us the mystery beyond this life it 
should be seed.” 








POSITION WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT-GARDENER, life experience 
estate work, expert na seg vegetables, cut 


flowers, orchards, landscape. pable, reliable, 
sober. BR. M., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





PLANT HIGHLY RECOMMENDED SEEDS: Gold 
Medal Awards, New York World’s Fair, 1939-1940. 
GOURDS ON PARADE: Special Mixtures (Small 
Ornamentals, or large Hard-shells) 50c and $1 pkt. 
CORN ON PARADE: Aztec corn, Pink pearl or 
Strawberry popcorn (separate) 25c pkt. PEP- 
PERS ON PARADE: Special Mixture (small orna- 
mental) 25c pkt. FIRST GOURD BOOK (Tilling- 
hast) 50c. For rent, GOURD LECTURE illustrated 
with beautiful photographs. The Gourd-Vine, 
Vernon, Conn. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—COollection of 12 vari- 
eties, several rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also BE- 
GONIAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 








WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add glamour 
and sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Their 
radiant colors bring you new thrills and happiness. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H. Crichton, Alabama. 





SPECIAL FOR MARCH — Only: 15 varieties 
colorful Hen and Chicks, all different, labeled, 
prepaid, only $1.00—New varieties guaranteed. 
Send along your list with your order. Sanford 
Nursery, Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 





WE SPECIALIZE in Hardy Wild Flowers, ferns, 
rock garden and pool plants. “If it grows in the 
wild ... we supply it.’ Send 3c stamp for complete 
catalog. Andy’s Wild Flower Gardens, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 





CHICORY ROOTS: Relish forced chicory in three 
weeks. Salad tops high priced. Substitute for 
coffee. Roots prices quoted. Ship now. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey, Root Specialist. 





CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, pubescens, 
acaule, spectabile, $1.60; 12 acaule, $1.25: 25 
wildflowers, our selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. Post- 
— Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, 
ndiana. 





WANTED: Hardy perennials with variegated leaf 
foliage not commonly listed. Named English Sidal- 
ceas and Potentillas and rare Polemoniums. 
Address P. O. Box 104, Montello, Mass. 





$1.00 SPECIALS: 30 packets choice perennial 
flower seeds including Giant Pacific delphinium 
seed, 25 hardy phlox, 40 chrysanthemums, 10 
herbs, 30 perennials, 25 choice iris. List. L. 
Preudenburg, Battle Creek, N:oraska, Box 327. 





PERSONALIZED POST CARDS with photograph 
of your own house, garden, pets or other subject. 
Inexpensive. Distinctive. Send stamp for sample 
and particulars. Tifft, 1 Tifft Road, ver, N. H. 





PLANT TREES FOR VICTORY — 100 Kinds: 
Junior Trees (18”-24”), Senior Trees (6’-8’). 
Evergreens and Asparagus Roots —~ free lists. 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich. 





aoe iui ie ne Collection 
-00, ‘or $5.55. varieties. Catal free. 
C. FP. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio. itomeimale ess 





DAHLIAS: Small flowering, exhibitions, novelties. 
Free list. Campbell’s Dahlia Gardens, 1520 Yew 
St., Olympia, Wash. 





WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS: Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Manager, Home, Pennsylvania. 





TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, $1. 
Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


GARDENER: Reliable, general, understand fiow- 
ers, fruit, vegetables. Qualifications, references. 
Position within 20 miles of Boston. Reply D, Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











WANTED, about April 1. Protestant man and wife 
for two ladies in Peterborough, N. H. Year round 
position for trustworthy, capable man gardener- 
ponerse and woman working housekeeper. Excel- 
ent living quarters with consideration. Address 


Mrs. Benedict, 40 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 

















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





BOSTON’S 72nd 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


(Please note the change in location) 


MARCH 13-20 (8 Days) 


out the coming year. 


Admission $1.00 (Plus Tax) 


Each Member Receives a 


Free Ticket 





SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


The success of this show will 
enable the Society to carry on 
its many war activities through- 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





COMING LECTURES 
Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAYTIME: 
Wednesday, March 10, 3 P.M. 


"The Modern Garden's Legacy 
From the Past" 


By Harold D. Eberlein 


Thursday, March 18, 10:30 A.M. 


"The Home-maker Evaluates 
Food Preservation" 


By Miss Lila Lee Riddell 
EVENING: Tuesdays, 7:30 P.M. 
March 2 and 9 
Course on Vegetables 
By John A. Andrew, Jr. 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 








OPEN TO ALL 


Chiiniis Shou! 


MARCH 17, 18, 19, 1943 
to be held at 
598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE U. S. O. 


Free to Members 
30c to Non-members 


C7) 


For information and schedules, 
apply to the Executive Secretary 











Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
Guide to Culinary Herb Garden 


2 illustrations and map 
Cultural directions for 50 herbs 
50 recipes for cooking with herbs 
30 cents by mail 
Dep’t B, BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
1000 Washington Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GLADS AND DAFFODILS 


We are closing out most of our Glads this year 
and any who are interested in adding some of 
the better varieties to their collection should 
have our price list. Also, ask for our Daffodil cat- 
alogue if you are interested in Spring flowers. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 














PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale 


100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... $3.25 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ........--.-+eeee: 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


RAW STEER MANURE 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
mus ESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 gag 


PRIMROSE SEED 
Special 
Choice Polyanthus 
400 Seed $1.00 Plants $2.25 Doz., P.P. 


PRIMROSE ACRES 
Rt. 16, Box 446 Milwaukie, Ore. 


PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog, Delivery via R.R. and truck. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 
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What to Grow in the North 


N THE colder sections of the country 

the question often comes up, ‘“What can 
I grow? What is extremely hardy? What 
can stand my climate?’’ Many things can 
be used, although, perhaps, not quite so 
many as in the more moderate sections. 

Among the trees are the spruces, the 
larch, hard maples, American linden, yel- 
low and paper birches, the northern pines, 
hemlock and arborvite. Among the smaller 
trees, sometimes approaching the shrubs in 
size and form are the amelanchiers, the 
buckthorn and the mountain ash. 

Nor are the shrubs to be outdone. The 
old-fashioned lilacs will stand about any- 
thing in the way of cold. So will the native 
azalea, R. nudiflorum, and the ninebark or 
physocarpus. In the damp acid spots the 
winterberries and the highbush blueberry 
are ideal. The cranberry bush, with its 
luscious appearing fruits, and the other 
hardy viburnums are always good. The 
common speckled alder is excellent for mass 
plantings. 

For “‘off-season”’ beauty the witch-hazel 


rarely fails nor the red-stemmed dogwood, 


Cornus stolonifera, which shows up well 
when everything is bare and leafless. 

The same is true among the herbaceous 
plants. If one will but give the garden a 
little thought in planning he will find nu- 
merous plants that will stand the colder 
climes and he will be well rewarded for his 
trouble. 

—Edwin F. Steffek. 
Houlton, Me. 
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SUN ROSES 


HELIANTHEMUMS! Small evergreen shrubs. 
8 in., for sunny rockeries, walls and banks. 
Apricot, crimson, burnt orange, pale pink, 
deep and light yellow. Your choice, 3 for $1.00, 
postpaid. Catalog FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 











Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture 
Groton, Massachusetts 
TWO WEEK PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
VEGETABLE GARDENING 
FOR WAR TIME NEEDS 
April 19 to April 30 
Write to JOHN A. PARKER, Director 

LOWTHORPE SCHOOL GROTON, MASS. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


from Little Compton, R. 1; are easy to grow-— 
Replaced free if they fail within two years— 
Long lived in cold areas—Size, form, beauty and 
fragrance uns ; Anne Vanderbilt, Lily 
Pons, Shades of Autumn, Pink Princess and 30 
others. 














LITTER 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 
Especially Prepared for Baby Chicks 
Clea itary—Absorbent 
50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 
EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 
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TREES MARCH TO WAR TO 
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Millions of forest giants (5 entire trees for each man in the armed services) provide lumber for 
war purposes. Millions of other trees provide nuts and fruit to swell the nation’s food supply. 
We are spending trees faster than we grow them — and there is no public money to spare for 
million-acre plantings just now. But you — and a million like you — can plant a million acres if 
each does his part. You will find much more satisfaction and pleasure if your Spring planting is 
a real part of the war effort. Here are some practical suggestions: 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


An empty acre adds nothing to the country’s resources 
—one planted in trees adds $15 per year (average) and 
stops erosion, too. Every little bit helps. 


100 Transplanted Evergreens — Well-rooted babies, 
small but vigorous. 3 years old. 25 each of four kinds: 
Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, Arborvite and Douglas 
Fir, prepaid (East of Miss.) $6. 


100 Young Deciduous Trees—Sturdy 12 to 18 in. seed- 
lings to make valuable and beautiful shade trees. 25 
each, four kinds: Sugar Maple (sugar), Black Locust 
(posts), Liriodendron (Whitewood), White Ash 
(handles). Prepaid (East of Miss.) $4. 


LABOR-SAVERS 


Some garden plants are much less labor than others— 
conserve your energy and pocketbook. 


37 Feet of Yew Hedge—Set 18 inches apart, 25 Upright 
Hardy Yew will make a 37-foot insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 12 to 15 inches high, 
twice transplanted, sturdy, bushy. (Express, not pre- 
paid) $12.50. 


20 Assorted Rhododendrons—Beauty without cultiva- 
tion ; free pf all usual pests! Plants now 1 ft. high, with 
small earth ball. Small, but vigorous. 5 each of follow- 
ing kinds: Rhododendron maximum (white, July), 
Rhododendron carolina (pink, May), Rhododendron 
catawbiense (red, June), Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) 
(pink, June). (Express, not prepaid) $10. 


SENSIBLE WAR GARDENS is the title of a short article in our 1943 Short Guide which 


FOOD PRODUCERS 


Trees and Shrubs are long-lived, require no yearly 
plowing and sowing. Add your bit to the country’s food 
basket. 


10 New Giant Blueberries—Strong 4-year olds (bearing 
age) now 14 feet high. Assorted named varieties, our 
selection, but all good. Express, not prepaid, $12. 


5 Dwarf Fruit Trees—A complete home orchard for 
the really small place. Dwarf fruits are spaced only 10 
feet apart—2 year olds to bear next year—no ladders 
for spraying and picking—large fruit. Red Astrakhan 
Apple (Summer) McIntosh Apple (Autumn), Duchess 
d’Angouleme Pear, Italian Prune Plum, Elberta Peach. 
Not prepaid: $15 (Or 1-year olds—all 5 for $10). 


5 Blight-Resistant Chestnuts — Good old-fashioned 
sweet chestnuts on a blight-free tree! Bear young — 
some of the 3-foot trees offered have borne in nursery. 
Express, not prepaid. $6.50. 


CHEMICAL SAVERS 


Attract the birds to eat your insects—conserve chemi- 
cal sprays. 


3 Showy Berry-Trees—Handsome blooms in Spring, 
then a show of bright berries in Fall that the birds love. 
One each, 4 to 5 foot, transplanted — Mountain Ash, 
White Flowering Dogwood, Paul’s Scarlet Hawthorn. 
Express, not prepaid. $5. 






more fully discusses this idea and gives lists and hints from which to plan. The guide itself 
prices and describes 1200 plants. We think we can offer BETTER plants CHEAPER than 
others, by reason of mass production, improved growing methods, new and exclusive strains 


and varieties. The book is free except West of Iowa, where we charge 25 cents. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Office: 50F Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Established 1878) 


















